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GEORGE BATCHELOR. . . EpirTor 
Entered as second-class mail matter 
Contents, Editorial. 
EDITORIAL. T the Mohonk Lake Conference Dr. S. J. Barrows 
Notes . sos 597 presented the final recommendations of the Busi- 
The International Congress . 598 ness Committee, consisting of: (1) A provision for 
Half a Dozen School Questions 599 stated meetings of The Hague Conference; (2) 
‘ Such changes in The Hague Court as may be nec- 
ao oe a essary to establish a definite judicial tribunal always open 
Beers 25 562 ys aon WUE Solty Belsaen 601 for the adjudication of international questions; (3) A gen- 
eral arbitration treaty for the settlement of international 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. disputes; (4) A declaration in favor of the inviolability of 
The Busy Layman; Anniversary Speakers; A. New private property at sea in time of wat; (5) A declaration 
Consciousness of the National Scope of our Work, 601 to the effect that there should be no armed intervention for 
the collection of private claims when the debtor nation 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. is willing to submit such claims to arbitration. Edwin 
The Dawn of Peace; Shakespeare and piled by W. J. D. Mead proposed to add a recommendation to restrict 
Rolfe 602 national armaments. This was advocated by Dr. Hale 
Gypsy Smith; An fetes 5 ae i Rey. ‘Carlyle Sega and Prof. Fagnani, and opposed by Messrs. John D. 
merbell . . 606 Long and Charles W. Eliot. The amendment was lost 
Rejected of Men, by: Rabbi J. Teadast Lean DD. 607. by a vote of eighty-three to sixty-one. Some other 
The Harvard Summer School of Theology 622 changes were made in the direction of protection for 
non-combatants, and the meeting adjourned. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. m7 
Annual Report of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
by President dward A. Horton 604 Ir is said that there are two sides to all questions. 
Lighty-second Anniversary of the American iutiaga: When we discuss the question of military armaments, it 
Association 614 seems reasonable to say that the only way to have peace 
National Alliance 616 is to show that we have power to resist aggression. 
The Sunday-School Society. 617. Strong nations arm themselves against each other, and 
Western Unitarian Conference . 618 so prevent war. But there is another way to put it, 
The Alliance at Detroit 621 for in Europe to-day the nations most safe from aggres- 
se sion are the small, weak nations, like Belgium, Holland, 
GOOD NEWS. Switzerland, and Portugal. They are protected by the 
By the People, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Four Con- tacit or written agreement of the strong nations not to 
tinents . TT it eee ae 609 attack them. By common consent this compact might 
be extended to include all nations. If the great powers 
LITERATURE. should agree that Italy should henceforth be immune, 
Book Notices . . 610 then Italy might disarm and. be as safe as Portugal is 
Miscellaneous; Magazines! Bdoks Riceived 61l now. 
THE HOME. 4 
Every Dog has his Day, by Harriet T. Comstock . 612 A HANDSOME sotivenir of the National Arbitration 
The Dangerous Door; A Dog and a Pig 613 and Peace Congress lately held in New York has been 
edited by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. It contains portraits 
POETRY. of many illustrious men and women, statesmen, poets, 
Out of Chord, by Charlotte Fiske Bates 602 preachers, and educators, who, from the days of Washing- 
The Wise Little Shoe . phi aie 612 ton down to our own time, have seen and deplored the 
awful waste and barbarism of war. It is well to as- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 623 semble the portraits and declarations of persons so 
PLEASANTRIES oe widely different in character and standing, because the 
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dence of its high character. The new consent of the 
people has as many sources as the grass which clothes 
the field with verdure and draws its nourishment from 
the common earth. Our human nature, once set free 
from ignorance and the bonds of tyranny, naturally 
responds to the appeal for peace. 


Ra 


THERE are many birthdays of men and women of which 
we make mental note as they pass. There are a few of 
which we are compelled !to take public notice. Among 
these is that of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has just grace- 
fully passed her eighty-eighth birthday. It is not because 
she has lived eighty-eight years and is so old that her 
friends rejoice to pay to her the tribtite of honor and af- 
fection, but because she has so used the passing time that 
her many years have become a crown of glory. She has 
not seen all the specific measures she has advocated 
become the law of the land, but she has seen an im- 
provement of conditions all along the line of social life 
and public activity. 
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THE legislature of Illinois has passed a bill forbidding 
the taking of photographs for the rogue’s gallery in the 
case of prisoners arrested and not convicted of crime. 
The suggestion is made that the legislature might have 
gone further and forbidden the secret practices which 
are indicated by ‘‘the sweat box’’ and ‘‘the third degree.”’ 
We do not know what the method of torture is that is 
secretly, illegally, and inhumanly employed by some 
police authorities to compel prisoners to confess when 
the evidence against them is not sufficient to secure con- 
viction in court. Various hints are given, now and 
then, in the boasting of detectives and in the stories 
concerning criminals which appear in the magazines and 
newspapers. That there have been at times physical 
pains and penalties inflicted is commonly believed, 
and that unlawful pressure is brought to bear upon the 
minds of those who are arrested on suspicion is, so far 
as we know, denied by no one. 
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WE have no remedy to suggest for the abuse of free 
speech by editors and reporters who publish what they 
call news in the spirit of the Father of Lies himself. 
They print in their papers and they put upon the bulletin 
boards statements purporting to be news which are 
intentionally distorted and inflammatory. ‘There is no 
remedy but the increase of intelligence. But meanwhile 
we see lies, which are intended to set class against class 
and to serve the purposes of demagogues and base 
politicians, read with avidity and believed, with a rush 
of blood to the head, by people who deserve better things. 
The defence of these instigators of evil is, of course, that 
they do not agree with us and that they believe what 
they write and print. As we know that some of them 
are men of great intelligence, although their intelligence 
is of the Satanic order, we are forced to reject their 
pleas, although such a statement is not capable of dis- 
proof. One thing decent citizens can do, and that is 
abstain from buying, for the sake of curiosity, journals 
which they know are dishonestly conducted. 
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WE read’each week several native Hindu papers. In 
some of them there are exhortations to peace and quiet, 
but some of them are filled with exhortations to resist 
in all feasible ways, without taking arms, the govern- 
ment and control of Great Britain. Some of these 
appeals are red-hot with sedition. 
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of them known in Boston, may honestly claim that 
they do not intend to cause bloodshed, but for months 
we have been expecting to hear that such rioting as is 
now reported has followed these denunciations of the 
government. Warlike words, scattered abroad among 
people of narrow views and inflammable tempers, com- 
monly result in warlike deeds. Another Indian mutiny 
would set the cause of progress in India back for half 
a century. Nothing is gained by assassination, rioting, 
and massacre, whether in Russia or India. ‘The impulse 
of Americans is to side with those who are striving to 
attain to liberty and self-government. But we sholud 
carefully select the persons who are to be encouraged 
by our sympathy lest a word unfitly spoken here should 
be the cause of catastrophe in some distant land. 
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Ir we make a new State in the North-west, please do 
not call it Lincoln. Give it a name that can be pro- 
nounced without explaining that it is the State of some- 
thing or other. We now say Florida, but we are obliged 
to say the State of Washington, to show that we are not 
speaking of the City of Washington. New York and 
the State of New York have to be differentiated by title. 
It is time that we ceased duplicating the names of cities 
and towns in such a way as to cause embarrassment. 
To foreigners it is very confusing to find that there are 
thirteen Lowells, thirty-five Salems, eight Bostons, and 
twenty-four Troys scattered over the face of the country 
with numberless other instances of the same kind. 


The International Congress. 


Hard after the anniversary meetings in Boston comes 
the call to the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, to be held in Boston in September. Although it 
will come at a time when Boston is not seen at its best, 
and when it will be impossible to gather into their homes 
all those who commonly worship in our churches, yet 
the attendance will be large and the hospitality suffi- 
cient. This will be the fourth of the series of meetings 
held in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, and now in Boston. 

We presented last week the second bulletin of the Con- 
gress, giving some account of the delegates and showing 
the wide extent of the representation. Attention was 
called to the list of honorary vice-presidents, which shows 
that the membership will not be limited to any denomi- 
nation or to any class of religious liberals. It includes 
those in many churches who are willing to strive to- 
gether to unite in thought, organization, and action all 
who would combine pure religion and perfect liberty. 

This number is happily increasing in all lands, in all 
religions, and in all churches. No set of men can claim 
exclusive rights of leadership in a movement which has 
now escaped from the limitations of ancient creeds and 
the censorship of ecclesiastical bodies: It is not es- 
sential to unity of action in this case that there should 
be uniformity of belief. It is essential that those who 
meet together should strive to present religion in its 
purest form with the most adequate presentation and 
with entire liberty among those who seek a common 
end in the welfare of mankind. 

Dean Everett in his last days said that the most no- 
table event of the nineteenth century was the passage 
from the letter to the spirit of religion. Even more 
true is this of the twentieth century, although it is as 
yet scarcely begun. Everywhere men are seeking for 
the soul, the spirit, the inner life and meaning of all the 
external institutions of religion. ‘They are testing forms, 
ceremonies, creeds, rituals, and professions to see what 
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are alive and what are only dead branches and useless 
husks. | 

The Congress makes no attempt-to legislate and draws 
no lines to separate it from the older communions and 
organizations, and can by no possibility have any dis- 
cussion concerning the tenets held by duly accredited 
members. The scholars and teachers who come from 
abroad will represent many colleges and universities, 
many nations and churches. Some will speak in their 
native tongues, some will speak English freely, and 
some will be able to use all the principal European lan- 
guages represented at the Congress. But no doubt, 
as at former meetings, each will use the language of the 
spirit of truth and show forth the unity of the common 
purpose and desire. The tides of the spirit are mys- 
terious. No one can explain why, in lands far apart, 
among men and women of diverse habits of thought 
and life, certain new thoughts appear and have welcome, 
so that people coming together from the ends of the 
earth understand each other and are ready to discuss 
new thoughts about the meaning of life and the de- 
mands of duty. Wide-spread preparation is made, often 
without the knowledge of those who are made ready 
thereby to receive the new truths which are born into 
the world with every fresh generation. 

There are some who describe the products of their 
minds as new thought. They might as well try to 
isolate themselves from the rest of the world and 
describe the light that falls upon them as the new sun- 
shine. The new thought becomes bigotry the moment 
it claims for itself peculiar rights or describes itself as 
being of peculiar origin. The Congress does not claim 
for itself any oddity of thought or peculiarity of expres- 
sion or significance of purpose which do not belong 
to all right-thinking men and women who are striving 
to put away everything that hinders approach to truth 
in its simplicity. The world is hungry and thirsty. 
Human beings everywhere are asking -how much of all 
the things they want to believe they have a right to be- 
lieve, and what is the warrant of faith and hope, and 
what the ground of charity. The Congress will try to 
send forth a message which will be freed from all the 
accidents of faith and represent not that which always, 
everywhere, and by all men has been believed, but that 
which men have been striving after and which in part 
they have found. 


Half a Dozen School Questions. 


Educational journals and conventions have been pe- 
ctliarly lively of late, and it looks very much as if some 
of the greater problems which have been recently pro- 
pounded will soon be brought to a solution. Schools 
as social centres are beginning to assume their proper 
position. Chicago has spent, or is about to spend, not 
less than $12,000,000 on recreation centres for the chil- 
dren of the city and their parents. ‘This includes play- 
grounds and club-houses for all seasons of the year. 

The club-houses are open for concerts and lectures 
in the evening, and occasionally for dances under rigid 
supervision. They are said to have improved not only 
the children, but to have made better citizens of the 
fathers and mothers. Restaurants furnish simple and 
wholesome food at cost price. Among other cities 
Pittsburg is specially agitating this social centre move- 
ment. New York City has led the way in utilizing her 
school-houses for lectures, concerts, and general recrea- 
tion. But as a rule the union school-houses of the coun- 
try, which have displaced the old district schools, still 
stand idle, except during the five hours of old-fashioned 
school work. Here something must be done not only 
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in behalf of the children, but so as to give the school 
its proper place at the head of town influences. The 
school must displace the saloon and other corrupting 
influences. : 

Another topic that is not going to be downed until 
it is solved is that of overtaxing the brains and nerves 
of our school-children. The December, 1906, Grand Jury 
for Brooklyn, after examining leading educators, pre- 
sented an anomalous but very timely document, in 
which it insists that our children are being forced far 
beyond their physical capacity to absorb knowledge, 
and that this has a tendency to weaken the memory 
and create intellectual disability. To this it adds that, 
after we have taken the children away from their homes 
by compulsion for four or five hours of the day, it is 
unwise and unjust to lay out the work in such a way 
that they must spend more hours at home with their 
books. Instead of home study, this new school body, 
a grand jury of the citizens, would lengthen the school 
day by one hour, and give that hour to additional study 
under a teacher’s guidance. The whole system of high- 
school education it considers very crude and injudicious. 
It would especially give up altogether the plan of making 
our common school education point toward college life. 
Our schools should have, in their curriculum, no ptie- 
paratory scheme of this sort. Superintendent Maxwell 
will issue a statement expressing his views on this ques- 
tion. . But at all events there is a very general convic- 
tion that the effort to keep ‘up with the increase of 
knowledge and the complexity of industry has made 
our school courses unendurably, heavy and wearing. 
The nerves are appealed to too strongly under a com- 
petitive system, depending upon examinations for ad- 
vancement. Something must be done, and done very 
promptly, to prevent the strain which now falls upon 
children in their growing years. Our reformers must 
remember that it is just as easy to dwarf the brain by 
overwork as to dwarf the body. Possibly we may find 
the very worst cases of child labor inside our school- 
rooms. One hour at a time of mental strain is all that 
should be allowed. 

Industrial education is a spontaneity of the age. It 
could not be helped, even if we did not believe in its ad- 
visability. ‘The main end of education is not to stuff 
the child with facts, but to enable him to use every fact 
that he discovers. The brunt of recent discussion 
urges that this economic feature of schooling should 
all point toward better home-making. The farm boy 
should be so trained and taught that he will go back 
to the farm with a better apprehension of his work and 
an increased fondness for it. The domestic arts should 
have their place in every school. Work along these 
lines of preparatory home-making should find abundant 
“‘credit.””. The superintendent of the Cleveland schools 
advocates technical high schools to give girls an oppor- 
tunity in the applied arts,—in sewing, dressmaking, cook- 
ing, and all sorts of household work. He thinks that 
what we need is to re-create home istincts in our 
young people. Art courses in the high schools are elective, 
and give no credit toward graduation. Superintendent 
Elson intends a substantial course in industrial arts, 
which shall receive full credit, as full as arithmetic or 
grammar. ‘This is a noble proposition, and will lead 
the way to a revolution throughout the country. 

Prof. Jackman of the Chicago University, whose 
sudden death we lament, just before his demise published 
some notes on ‘‘Religion in Education,” which were well 
defined and aggressive. He held that the exclusion of 
religious teaching from our schools had been brought 
about, mainly, because it was anchored to a few dog- 
matic propositions. He objected entirely to the abnor- 
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mal position in which we are now placed, which he de- 
fined to be ‘‘an armistice’? between those who favored 
and those who opposed religious teaching. ‘‘Legally 
we can teach anything we please from Moses to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, may impart instruction about Buddha, 
Confucius, Mohammed, or Washington; but we must ex- 
cept, singly and alone, the life and doctrines of Jesus 
Christ.” He insisted that this was throwing out of 
school life one of the most important forces for good. 
To teach the religion of Jesus, as he would have it 
taught, would not involve medieval conceptions. Chris- 
tianity has become industrial in its outlook, like every- 
thing else. We think of Jesus as the worker. His 
boyhood was spent at the bench, with his carpenter 
father; and his manhood was given over to teaching 
practical, every-day truth in the plainest manner, , to 
stimulate a manly life. Our boys and girls need to know 
‘this influence and to feel it. It is not necessary that 
they should be made church members so much as that 
they be friends of Jesus and children of God. ‘‘Every 
one,” says Prof. Jackman, ‘‘acknowledges the tremendous 
educational effect produced by the study of a fine char- 
acter.’’ Our schools need now, and they always will 
need, the all-compelling personal influence of the life 
‘of Jesus. What we want in our schools is not creed, 
religion, or antique interpretations of the finer religious 
sentiment of the world, but we want the very best liv- 
ing and modern interpretations of religious life and char- 
acter. Let Jesus into the schools to take care of him- 
self and interpret himself. But especially can our 
schools inspire the young with the zeal for that funda- 
mental truth of Christianity, ‘‘On earth peace.’”’ ‘The 
Golden Rule can have its hearing, and get worked into 
character without dogmatics. 


Current Copics, 2 


AMONG the measures adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers at its meeting in New York 
last week was a plan for the organization of a campaign 
of education on the working of labor unionism from 
the view-point of the employer. For the purposes of 
the project it is proposed to spend $1,500,000, to be 
raised at the rate of $500,000 a year for three years. 
In outlining the scope of the campaign James W. Van 
Cleave, the president of the association, said: ‘‘The 
money will be devoted to a campaign of education solely. 
We think that we will be able to open a good many 
people’s eyes to what the many unions really mean. 
Gompers and his friends have a fund of a million or so. 
It is time that there was some federated action on the 
part of employers. We mean to lead off in such action, 
and in the right way.”’ 
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A SPECTACULAR clash between the government and the 
Douma occurred on May 23, when Premier Stolypin, 
after making a dramatic entrance into the chamber, 
informed the deputies that*they had violated a funda- 
mental law in projecting a solution of the agrarian prob- 
lem, on the basis of compulsory expropriation without 
consulting the proper ministry, and warned the house 
that under no circumstances would the imperial govern- 
ment tolerate any suggestion of a violation of the rights 
of property. M. Stolypin went on to inform the deputies 
that some of the speeches made in the house had excited 
the peasants, and were beginning to cause a dangerous 
agitation in the provinces. This movement, the premier 
declared, would be suppressed even if the application 
of force were required to accomplish the result. The 
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news of disturbances in various parts of the empire 
gave color to the premier’s warning. 
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TuE spread of the campaign of violence from Russia 
across the frontier into Germany is indicated by the 
arrest at Berlin, on May 25, of thirty-five Russian stu- 
dents, who are suspected of being implicated in a Russo- 
German plot to assassinate the kaiser. The police of 
Berlin intimated that they had found conclusive evi- 
dence that some of the men and women accused of con- 
spiracy had been ‘‘unduly concerning themselves with 
the person and the movements of the emperor.’ In 
a semi-official statement on the ‘subject of the arrests, 
the Kélnische Zeitung explained that the action of the 
police was not based upon any Russian administrative 
measure, but was wholly ‘‘a measure of safety which 
was found necessary to preserve Germany from becom- 
ing the scene of terrorist and anarchist outbreaks.”’ 
Six of the students were expelled from the country, four 
were held for investigation, and twenty-five were re- 


leased. 
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DESPATCHES from Tokyo show that the Japanese 
government is taking a lively interest in the latest 
grievance of Japanese subjects in the United States, 
some keepers of restaurants in San Francisco who were 
maltreated last week in the course of the general labor 
disorders of that city. In response to a complaint made 
by the Japanese Consul General at San Francisco, the 
Japanese Ambassador on May 25 laid the matter before 
the trade department. Secretary Root, through the De- 
partments of Justice, immediately took measures to 
investigate the affair, and to provide for the future 
security of Japanese subjects, or persons of Japanese 
origin, living in San Francisco. In the mean while, news 
from Tokyo at the beginning of the week indicated that 
public opinion in Japan had responded readily to the 
incident in the Californian metropolis. 


ed 


FOREWARNINGS of a dangerous agitation in Ireland 
are contained in the activity of the Sinn Fein Society, 
which is advocating a programme for a complete boycott 
of England in retaliation for the now practically assured 
failure of Parliament to pass an adequate measure of 
home rule for Ireland. The Birrell Irish Council Bill 
was emphatically rejected, so far as the Irish are con- 
cerned, by a Nationalists convention which was held in 
Dublin last week. The tone of the speeches at the con- 
vention indicated beyond doubt the conviction in Ireland 
that the government’s proposal of a limited degree of 
home rule did not begin to meet the requirements of 
Irish aspirations, and that, even if it were put into effect, 
it would not satisfy even the most conservative camp 
of Irish home rulers. The Sinn Fein agitation is an 
expression of the feeling of the more advanced group 
on the subject of Anglo-Irish relations. 
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AN incident which illustrates strikingly the ineffi- 
ciency of Turkish rule in Christian provinces was con- 
veyed on May 23 bya despatch which brought the news 
that the Turkish garrison of Uskub, in Macedonia, had 
mutinied because of insufficiency of food, arrearage of 
pay, and other bad treatment, and had marched out of 
their barracks and into the country, fully armed and 
prepared to prey upon the population. The incident 
at Uskub is an-excellent example of the effectiveness 
of the European scheme of reform which, on the auth- 
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ority of the foreign offices at Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
has transformed Macedonia into an orderly, well- 
governed province through the efforts of a European 
gendarmerie. The future security of the population 
about Uskub is suggested by the information that only 
fifty of the mutineers had been captured. The rest of 
them are wandering about the country, subsisting upon 
the product of rapine. 
re 


A; GLIMPSE of the incipient turmoil in China was 
furnished last Monday by the news that a rebellion had 
broken out in Wongkong, Province of Nwangtung, on 
the southern coast of the empire, that all the civil and 
military officials there had been assassinated, and that 
an imperial admiral was hastening to the disturbed 
district with two warships and troops. At the same 
time the intelligence reached Berlin that the German 
mission station at Lien Chow, near Pakhoi, had been 
destroyed by native rioters, and that the missionaries 
barely escaped with their lives. Lien Chow is the place 
where on Oct. 28, 1905, five American missionaries 
were killed and a hospital and other missionary prop- 
erty was destroyed. There is a disposition, at both 
Berlin and London, to regard the renewal of the move- 
ment against the imperial authorities and the foreign 
residents as a warning of grave menace to the interests 
of civilization in China. 

st 


AN interesting side-light on the unrest in some parts 
of India, and incidentally on the essential kinship of 
Asiatic races, is thrown by the result of the investigations 
by the British authorities at Lahore. A Hindu lawyer 
who was recently arrested, with a companion, on the 
charge of being a promoter of the anti-British agitation, 
is now. said by the police to have been on his way to 
Tokio to solicit Japanese aid in behalf of a native revolt 
against British rule. It is believed by European ob- 
servers of the Hindu movement that it is based largely 
upon the belief that the defeat of Russia by the Japanese 
is the beginning of the end of the predominance of the 
West in Asiatic affairs. It will be recalled that a search 
of the headquarters of an insurgent junta in the Philip- 
pines recently resulted in a seizure of a seal on which the 
clasped hand of a Filipino and a Japanese constituted 
the main feature of the design. 


Brevities. 


Messrs. Long and Roberts, naturalists, have been made 
honorary members of the Ananias Club. 


The remarks of Dr. Long concerning the chief magis- 
trate of the United States not only impugn his author- 
ity as a naturalist, but would in Germany be called Jése- 
majesté. 


While staying at a country house in England, Herbert 
Spencer asked for what is commonly called ‘‘a nightcap,”’ 
as he said ‘‘to re-establish the periodicity ofgmy som- 
niferous functions.’’ 


In the discussion concerning service pensions for min- 
isters something was said about their preaching for money. 
Ministers have been called fools of many kinds, but most 
of them are not fools enough to preach for the small 
amount of money they get. ' 


The sanitary and social value of the Hebrew Sabbath 
and the Christian Sunday have received justification in 
France, where, without regard to religious uses, but in 
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the interest of the laboring people, a weekly rest day has 
been made a civil holiday. 


Sit William Hamilton said that with ‘‘the thorough- 
going quantification of the predicate” formal logic would 
be unnecessary. There are never two sides to a ques- 
tion, and no need of argument when all the principles 
are understood and all the facts are stated. 


These periodical disturbances in the religious world 
are not without good results. They extend to every 
remote parish and give to people whose intellects are 
stagnant something to think about. It is said that the 
contest over Essays and Reviews a generation ago in 
England added several years to the active life of coun- 
try clergymen. : 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Busy Layman. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Should the American Unitarian Association desire the 

attendance of the ‘‘busy layman” at its meetings, as I 

have heard, could it not do better than to allow the dis- 

cussion of one subject during the better portion of three 

sessions ? GEORGE PEIRCE. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Anniversary Speakers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


The announcement of the Unitarian Festival showed 
that there were good names on the list of speakers, and 
on the Festival Committee, but not a woman on either. 
Are we quite just to our sisters? Are we not still, un- 
consciously to ourselves, more or less influenced by the 
monastic tradition ? ONE OF THE LAITY. 


A New Consciousness of the National Scope of our Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


There must, I am sure, be general satisfaction that 
our Unitarian work was so widely represented at our 
anniversaries this year. Men of the South, the West, 
and of the Pacific slope, addressed us. Some of these 
voices were new to us, and they came from more distant 
parts of our land than we are accustomed to hear from 
or from regions that have seldom sent us a representa- 
tive. This, surely, was most delightful, as it certainly 
gave us a new consciousness of the national scope of our 
work. Mr. Backus we have heard before, and always with 
pride and pleasure as the representative of our great 
Middle West. If in our hearing of him there was a new 
interest, it grew largely out of the fact that we know he 
is to continue to hold the post for which he is peculiarly 
fitted. 

It was because we had Mr. Brown with us as the su- 
perintendent of our new Rocky Mountain Division, Mr. 
Ham to speak of the possibilities of Texas, the vast 
territory he represents, and Mr. Howard as _ preacher 
of the Association and the reader of a strong paper be- 
fore the Sunday-school meeting, which did so much to 
give character to our anniversaries. 

It is also probable that the greatly increased resources 
of our Association, resources which will render it pos- 
sible for our directors to push the work more vigorously 
South and West, has had much to do with the awakening 
of the new consciousness of the scope of our work. It 
is likely that never again will there be on our part 
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any thought that our territory is necessarily restricted 
to any one section of our land, for, little as we have done 
in the South, or even in the West, we must for all time 
see and feel our opportunity. That, we must recognize, 
was an adequate word, and one in every way suited 
for a closing word, which was spoken by Mr. Simonds of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at our banquet. It should sound for 
us all the note of a new advance into our larger field, 
as it should also inspire us to take hold of that work 
with courage and determination. 

It is not altogether true that we are unknown as a 
religious body in the new regions. Before us and pre- 
paring the way for us have gone the writings of our great 
men of letters. The voices of these men have long 
sounded, and ever found increasingly an appreciative 
following,—Emerson, so sweet and sane and inspiring, 
Holmes, so witty and so wholesome; Lowell, so intense 
and so virile in his cultured perfectness; Longfellow, 
so genial and benignant, yet so stirring withal. These 
and others have prepared the way for our message. If 
still the liberalism which they have forgotten finds itself 
happily at home in other churches than our own, we 
need not suppose it always will. This at least we should 
bear in mind,—that no church has a better right to spread 
over the length and breadth of our land than has our 
own, standing as it does for the simple Christianity of 
Jesus. The religion he inculeated may not be summed 
up, as Mr. Howard thinks it may, in the terms of love 
of the disciples for one another; but, if we followed the 
synoptists, who give us something more than glimpses 
of the real Jesus, it surely may be stated sympathetically 
by us as to appear most winsome to an age weary ‘of 
creeds and dogmas. EpwarRpD Day. 


The Dawn of Peace. 


[It seems to us unfortunate that Rus<in’s beautiful 
poem should be so widely circulated with an error in it 
which robs it of its highest meaning. Ruskin said: 
“‘And victory, fair victory, Our enemies’ and ours!” 
The common reading is ‘‘Our enemies are ours!” which 
is not only nonsense of the jingo type, but a reversal of the 
author’s meaning. Ruskin meant to say that, in the 
dawn of peace, the victory is common, both to us and 
te our enemies. | 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands of dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar; 

A noise is in the morning wind 
And not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies’ and ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing, 
Shall feed by streams of rest; 

Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 


—John Ruskin. 
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Oak of Chocd: 


For the"Christian Register. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


When bough and stem, so lately black and bare, 
Are vital with the glow of May-tide green,' 
When with new life exultant everywhere 
The earth is trenching on a heaven unseen, 


How dread the sound of mortal misery! 
The din of evil in the world of men, 
Jars with the harmonies we hear and see, 
~ And Being trembles with the discord then; 


So that, despite divineness of the morn, ¢ 
Through glorious gladness bursts regretful grief. 

Oh! would that man were here and now reborn! 
God! put a new humanity in leaf! 


Shakespeare and Shylock. 


BY W. J. ROLFE. 


Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that certain of 
our Jewish friends have objected to the use of ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in schools. Some good critics have 
believed that Shakespeare shared the prejudice of his 
time against the Jew, but to me nothing can be clearer 
than that he has indirectly—and the more effectively 
because indirectly—exposed and reproved its injustice. 
Here, as so often in his works, he proves himself far in 
advance of his age. Shylock is thwarted and punished 
as he deserved to be, but he shows his Christian adver- 
saries that they have taught him the lesson of revenge; 
that, if the Jewish maxim be ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” it has been fully indorsed and adopted 
by the Christian,—an iron rule in place of his professed 
golden one. Note what Shylock says in defence of his 
suit against Antonio: ‘‘He hath disgraced me, and hin- 
dered me half a million; laughed at my losses, mocked 
at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, 
cooled my friends, heated mine enemies; and what’s his 
reason? JI ama Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath 
not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
poison us, do we not die? and, if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that. Ifa Jew wrong a Christian, what 
is his humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what should his sufferance be, by Christian example ? 
Why, revenge. The villany you teach me, I will execute; 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.” 

_ There is no possible answer to this, and it is a most 
significant fact that Shakespeare lets his Christians at- 
tempt none. Shylock is left master of the field, and this 
is the method the dramatist chooses for reading a high 
moral lesson to the men of his time. Had he ventured 
to do it more openly and directly, the play would have 
been hooted from the stage. 

Canon Ainger, in a sermon delivered at Stratford-on- 
Avon (on the accepted anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, 1896), after dwelling upon the fact that in the poet’s 
‘‘whole treatment of life and conduct we are never left 
in doubt as to what side he is on, the side of good or 
the side of evil,” and upon our ‘‘great cause of thank- 
fulness to Almighty God that the greatest name in our 
literature should be also our wisest and profoundest 
teacher,” goes on to say, ‘‘How infinitely much we owe 
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to the fact that this great poet and prophet should have 
been also a dramatist”; that he should have given us 
“‘a world of human possibilities, living out their lives and 
revealing their true selves, developed before us, like our- 
selves, through circumstance and discipline. It is thus 
that truth strikes home to us, and we recognize and 
welcome it and take it to our hearts. It is from the 
men of the Bible that we learn most surely the lessons of 
the Bible. . . . It is so in human history, it is so in the 
highest utterances of literature. . . . True, it needs a 
Shakespeare among dramatists to give to his creations 
life. ‘That is the privilege and prerogative of God’s great 
gift, which we cannot define or analyze, the gift of 
genius. . . . It is because Shakespeare had this miraculous 
gift that he is our teacher. We are the better and the 
wiser because he was faithful to the great truths which 
God commissioned him to teach.” ; 

Bishop Stubbs, in a sermon entitled ‘‘A Thanksgiving 
for Shakespeare” (Stratford, April 25, 1899), similarly 
dwells on the peculiar impressiveness of Shakespeare’s 
moral and religious teaching because he was a dramatist. 
He says that he was ‘‘not a preacher,” but ‘‘perhaps 
something better and higher: he rises above mere morals, 
and preaches to us, prophesies to us of life.’ He adds, 
‘The gospel of Christ, remember, is not a book of morals, 
but the story of a life,—a life in which we see the per- 
fection of human character; ... and is there any prophet 
of our modern dispensation. who knew these things 
better or could prophesy of them more vividly through 
life than did Shakespeare ?”’ 

“There are some things.in Shakespeare,” the bishop 
continues, ‘‘I almost fancy he might have been burnt 
for had he been a theologian, just as, certainly, there 
are things about politics, about civil liberty, which, had 
he been a politician or a statesman, would have brought 
him to the block. But God made him a player, and 
neither of these things, and so he could teach a message 
to his age which it much needed. . . . He was no priest, 
it is true, he waved no censer. Yet who can tell, when 
we consider the thousands of souls who have learnt the 
lessons of Shakespeare, how much he had done to hu- 
manize, nay, to Christianize mankind ?”’ 

I have quoted Canon Ainger and Bishop Stubbs 
somewhat at length on account of their insistence on 
the special value of Shakespeare’s ethical and religious 
teaching because it grows out of his dramatic presen- 
tation of life, and because this is what I myself have 
most profoundly felt and have constantly taught for 
more than fifty years. 

Apropos of what Bishop Stubbs says might have been 
Shakespeare’s fate if he had been a theologian or a 
statesman, I may add that it has often occurred to me 
in my own study of the dramatist—and I have cited 
other illustrations of it than his treatment of Shylock— 
that in the plays he has sometimes felt that he had gone 
as far in his ‘‘preaching,” or impressing his moral lessons, 
as he dared to go, not from lack of moral courage, but 
because, if he had gone further, he would have defeated 
his purpose, for the play would not have been tolerated 
upon the stage. 

It is safe, I think, to say that a decided majority of 
the commentators and critics are now agreed that 
Shakespeare’s sympathies are with Shylock as the rep- 
resentative of a wronged and persecuted race, and some 
of those on the other side appear to be there solely 
because, as they say, Shakespeare was a dramatist and 
not a moral teacher; or, as one of them expresses it, 
““he was too thoroughly an artist to write a play with a 
moral purpose.” Another says that, if he had intended 
to enforce the lesson of toleration and charity with 
regard to the Jews, he would not have selected ‘‘a rich 
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merchant plotting the murder of a Christian rival by 
means of a fraudulent contract,” nor would he have made 
Shylock argue that ‘‘Jews had a right to turn devils as 
freely as Christians had.” 

The answer to all this is easy and simple. Shakespeare 
did not write the play to enforce the moral lesson. His 
purpose was to dramatize a story, or combination of 
stories, which he found ready to his hand, or which may 
have been suggested to him by the manager of a theatre. 
But, in depicting. the Jew in the story, he saw him and 
his race as they were, not as they appeared to the Chris- 
tians of his time. He saw all that was bad in Shylock, 
but he saw as well that the evil in him was mainly due 
to the treatment he had received at the hands of the 
Christians. He was too great a master of his art to 
preach his moral, and he knew that there was no neces- 
sity for doing it. He simply sets the Jew himself before 
us as he is, nothing extenuating, but setting down naught 
in malice, and the man gains our sympathy at once and: 
inevitably. Heine says, ‘‘When I saw the play at Drury 
Lane, there stood behind me in the box a pale, fair 
Briton who, at the end of the fourth act, fell to weeping 
passionately, exclaiming several times, ‘The poor man 
is wronged!’ It was a face of the noblest Grecian type, 
and the eyes were large and black. I have never been 
able to forget those large and black eyes that wept for 
Shylock.”” We may not weep with the fair English girl, 
but we cannot help sharing her pity and sympathy for 
Shylock ; and in this result the genius of the poet, or, as 
Heine expresses it, ‘‘the genius of humanity that reigned 
in him,” is triumphant over vulgar prejudice and fanati- 
cism. 

It would take too much space to explain in detail how 
Shakespeare accomplishes this in his delineation of the 
Jew,—by making him one of his most intellectual char- 
acters; by giving him a generous enthusiasm for his 
ancient race, religion, and law; and by little touches 
showing that he is not destitute of tenderness, or at 
least reminiscences of tenderness, as when he mourns 
the loss of the ring that Leah gave him when he was a 
bachelor. Here was one soft spot in his heart, though 
the rest might be as hard as Gratiano intimated when 
Shylock was whetting his knife in the trial scene-—— 


“Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak’st thy knife keen.” 


If the reader would understand better that Shylock 
is what he is because Shakespeare was what we know 
him to be,—a poet not. of an age, but for all time,—let 
him read Marlowe’s ‘‘Jew of Malta,’’ and compare the 
hero with Shylock. The latter, with all his avarice and 
cruelty, is a man: the former is an impossible monster, 
who boasts that he ‘‘walks abroad o’ nights, and kills 
sick persons groaning under walls,” poisons wells, and 
studies physic that he may keep the sextons busy “‘with 
digging graves and: ringing dead men’s knells’”’; by his 
extortions fills jails with bankrupts and hospitals with 
orphans; chuckles when his victims hang themselves in 
their despair; and finally dies unrepentant and defiant, 
with curses on his lips against these enemies and infidels. 
But this is the typical Jew of Marlowe’s and Shake- 
speare’s generation. 

And Martin Luther was no less prejudiced and intol- 
erant. He wrote thus: ‘‘Know, then, thou dear Chris- 


‘tian, that, next to the devil, thou canst have no bitterer, 


fiercer foe than a genttine Jew, one who is a Jew in earnest. 
The true counsel I give thee is that fire be put to their 
synagogues, and that over what will not burn up the 
earth be heaped and piled, so that no stone or trace of 
them be seen forever more.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


Annual Report of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN EVOLUTION. 
db 


When this society was seventy-five years old, the 
preacher of the occasion dwelt much on the statement 
of Herbert Spencer: ‘‘People are not necessarily better 
morally because they are developed intellectually. 
_ Moralization of society does not necessarily keep step 
with the intellectualization.”” He then proceeded to 
emphasize the value of our work. ‘This society is now 
eighty years old, the second oldest in the Unitarian 
denomination, the leading one being the Unitarian 
Association by two years. Various movements have 
been started since these two organizations began their 
career. Whatever may come to pass with regard to 
them, it is very clear that these two must survive if our 
work is to be continued. On this eightieth birthday 
anniversary of ours we are possessed of that perennial 
youth which Channing refers to in his many utterances, 
‘Eternally young for liberty and progress.”” Your off- 
cers bring here an account of their stewardship for the 
past year. 

If this work of religious education could be handed 
over to some other agencies than the church, to be car- 
ried out in a higher fashion, no one of us would object. 
It is granted on all hands that, as things exist to-day, the 
problem is to be solved between the home and the 
church. We are all acquainted with the arguments for 
the incorporation of religious nurture by the public 
schools. What is done in Germany and some other 
countries is now proposed by some educators for this 
country. ‘The simple plan is to have a certain afternoon 
of each week set aside by the public schools for religious 
and moral instruction. The different denominations will 
then supply teachers, and the pupils will be divided into 
their sectarian sections for doctrinal training. There are 
many high authorities in support of this proposition. 
The people at large do not favorit. It is improbable that 
the idea will be carried out. I need not enumerate here 
the adverse criticisms, this not being the place and time 
for such treatment. It is evident that we must go for- 
ward on lines already marked out by the traditions and 
spirit of our popular institutions. 

The American parents look to the churches as allies 
with them, and, while these parents themselves are far 
from being loyally interested, they adhere to this stipu- 
lation. So we must not scatter and waste our energies 
by Utopian hopes. The Sunday-School problem is 
handed to us and others like us, and we must patiently 
and devotedly attempt a solution. In that spirit and 
with that outlook we give a survey of our activities. 
Therefore, we are really considering the Sunday School 
in evolution. It is not what it used to be. It is not 
what it ought to be. The common term would be that 
it isin transition. I prefer to say that it is in evolution. 


For I have great faith that organized religion will some 


day fulfil our hopes and make the Sunday School what 
it ought to be, the educational part of a church in the 
full sense. 


II. 


One of the necessary reports we ought to make con- 
cerns the financial conduct of our affairs. It is gratify- 
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ing to state that we have received the largest sum of 
money this year ever realized in the annual donations. 
We can add to that still another encouraging fact, that 
we have the largest number of contributors so far on 
the annual record. Your president thought at one time 
we might realize the hope he had indulged so many 
years, of being able to announce three hundred contrib- 
uting churches and Sunday Schools. The result al- 
most reached that, being 292, probably by a little 
effort the full number could have been rounded out. 
This signifies a unanimity of support, West, East, 
North, and South, which gives us great courage and 
cheer. 

We are not without remembrance from other sources. 
A bequest of five hundred dollars was received from 
Mary R. Hall, Keene, N.H.- A faithful friend of the 
Sunday-School Society, ardently serving the Sunday 
School in her lifetime, when passing on, she forgot not 
its future welfare. We are also in assurance of two 
thousand dollars from the Charlestown (Boston) Sunday 
School. This historical church, compelled to cease ex- 
istence by force of circumstances, continues its work 
through us. We have also been informed concerning 
two thousand dollars more which will come from the 
estate of Mr. John C. Haynes, recently deceased. Such 
donations are always placed in the permanent funds on 
which we can rely in the inevitable emergencies which 
attend the course of any institution. Our invested 
resources amount now to about thirty thousand dollars. 
We wish they might be raised to one hundred thou- 
sand. 

In assuming charge of the only book room now main- 
tained at the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, we entered an uncertain path. It appears to 
your directors now that we have the matter well in hand, 
and expect to meet its financial demands. It is well 
enough to say that there is no profit side, of any account, 
to this part of our business affairs. The Book Room is 
almost wholly maintained for the accommodation of our 
clergy and laity. The retailing of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation’s books and the sale of the Sunday-School 
Society’s publications involve expenses which are about 
evenly met by the income. It has been our en- 
deavor, here in Boston through Mr. McMurdie, the indi- 
vidual in charge, and in Chicago through Miss Scheible, 
to make our centres of trade attractive and satisfac- 
tory. 

Our Chicago headquarters gives about the same report 
as last year. It has furnished convenient sources of 
information and supply for the Middle West. Here 
again there is no margin of mercantile profit. The wisest 
individual could not create it, but we are glad to serve 
the Sunday Schools. The same can be said of San 
Francisco, New York, Philadelphia, where we have no 
administration control, but with those centres we cor- 
dially co-operate. 


III. 


With regard to new publications this is to be” said. 
There are two elements in our Sunday-School work, no 
doubt they are found in every similar field. One re- 
quires a constant succession of lessons, services, and 
books. The other protests and asks that attention be 
concentrated on what has already been issued. It de- 
mands a discriminating arrangement of material that 
may be permanently used. To understand our position 
you must put yourselves in our places. We are a pub- 
lishing house serving our constituency to the best of our 
ability. A medium policy has been adopted. At one 
time we issued current lessons year by year till most of 
the ground seemed well covered. Then we retrenched 
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and diminished the regular output, calling on the Sunday 
Schools to go back and carefully plan their courses out 
of what was already available. Our chief object now is 
to fill certain gaps and supply deficiencies. This particu- 
lar phase of the publication experience opens up a great 
subject for discussion, but it cannot be considered here. 
It is not claimed by us that the manuals we are now 
publishing will be the appropriate ones twenty-five years 
hence. New authors will arise, new conditions will exist, 
new scholarship will be at hand, and the future graded 
courses which are slowly forming will have their new 
text-books. 

We have published the past year a pamphlet of Easter 
songs and one of Easter poems. They were quite widely 
welcomed. We have in preparation a series of lessons 
for the youngest, entitled ‘‘Children of the Bible,” by 
Miss Poor, to be ready for use in the autumn. This 
publication is intended to supply a missing link in our 
courses. Every Other Sunday pursues the even tenor 
of its way, being received in friendly fashion in nearly 
all of our Sunday Schools. The circulation is about 
eleven thousand. In each issue of the Christian Reg- 
wstér we have maintained a department through which 
we sought to reach our workers. We fear that this 
source of information has not been thoroughly uti- 
lized, but any one reading it from week to week will 
not fail to know what is going on in our own 
ay Schools and in the Sunday-School world at 
arge. 

Perhaps allusion should be made to the growing de- 
sire for graded courses and our relation to the idea that 
our position may be understood. ‘There is unquestion- 
ably a strong current running in this direction. It will 
eventually broaden into a great stream of fulfilment. 
In the ordinary Sunday School the obstacles to grading 
are so severe that it is not attempted, but in many in- 
stances perseverance has accomplished a _ reasonable 
degree of success. The Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety cannot be expected to do anything but deal fairly 
with all schools, city and country, large or small. To 
push a theory would be autocratic. The independence 
and intelligence of local communities must govern the 
acceptance or rejection of particular plans. 

Meanwhile we stand for progress and encourage all 
attempts to regulate the studies of our Sunday Schools. 
Several experiments have been made in the graded sys- 
tem, and we have secured the report of a chairman of a 
prominent committee, created to consider this subject, 
which will be offered to-day. The idea of grading a 
Sunday School is not new, for many of us tried it years 
ago. One of the recommendations we offer at this time 
is that those having such matters in charge should see 
to it, with increasing vigilance, that the arrangement 
of lessons in any given Sunday School should be as in- 
telligent and consecutive as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Our publications have such a range, they 
will serve the uniform, the three grades, or the com- 
pletely graded systems. 

Testifying to the work we have been doing the past 
years has been the requests from several sources for 
exhibits of our publications. In the general awakening 
of our sister denominations to a more satisfactory ar- 
rangement of studies they have sometimes turned to us 
to see what we have done, we being pioneers. By re- 
quest we have established a permanent exhibit of all 
our manuals at the Headquarters of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago, at the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity (Universalist), Canton, N.Y., and at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. We are to install a similar 
collection in the library of the Harvard Divinity 
School. These were solicited, in order that ministers 
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or laymen, who are intending to conduct Sunday Schools, 
may have the benefit of consulting these publications. 


IVa 


With the increasing interest in Sunday-School. work 
has grown the need of. advice and co-operation from 
headquarters. Instruction and inspiration are always 
sought by our isolated Sunday Schools. Recently, secur- 
ing special financial aid, we have attempted to meet this 
demand. Our field work has been opened up this past 
year beyond anything before in our history. It will be 
remembered that in the president centres all the execu- 
tive work of this society. His time and energies cannot 
be multiplied beyond a natural ratio. He has served 
at the central office and gone out to the best of his ad- 
ministrative capacity. In addition we have in the field 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance and Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
The visits thus made by all of us as far as Chattanooga, 
in the South, Toronto, Canada, Des Moines, Ia., with 
many intervening places, have shown gratifying results. 
Our field agents found a hearty welcome at the confer- 
ences and local Sunday Schools, and I have received tes- 
timonies that their visits were fruitful in new zeal and ~ 
plans. We hope to continue this field work, in even a 
larger way, the coming year. One thing aimed at in this 
field work is the creation of a local courage and self- 
reliance. Many Sunday Schools grow discouraged as 
they toil along their solitary way. 


We 


Let us now briefly turn to the ideals and principles 

which are behind all this organized activity. It will 
not be ungracious to any contemporary Sunday-School 
movement to say that in this evolution of the Sunday 
School we are obliged to take account of the old and 
new. One is sometimes startled by the progressive 
ideas put forth by those who are supposed to be con- 
servative and evangelical. We are to recall the fact 
that we must substitute for the old, somewhat perfunc- 
tory methods of study a thoughtful examination of re- 
ligious subjects. The catechism as the sole form of 
teaching has departed. It is now used in a liberal and 
elastic way. Questions and answers alone will not suffice. 
Instead of memorizing texts and planting doctrines, we 
are called to establish ideas and install principles. 
Growth is allowed for in religion as it is in intellectual 
training. Our great task is to combine moral teaching 
with rational discussion. 
. We are also called again to see that the old-time tests 
are passing on in an evolutionary way to something 
higher. As many of us will remember, and as many 
of the old books on Sunday-School training clearly 
taught, the one aim was to convert the children and 
make them church members. The sectarian test was 
unqualifiedly set forth as altogether worthy, and no 
doubt it was invested with that dignity by those who 
sincerely held it. The new standard makes Sunday- 
School training synonymous with character-making, 
and the discipleship which is of the spirit of Jesus. The 
test of successful work in the Sunday School is now one 
of spirit and sympathy, or, as we have had it defined, 
“Enthusiasm for Humanity,’—not to save one’s own 
soul from possible injury here or hereafter, but the 
equipping of it for service to mankind, which is to the 
glory of God. 

We are also called’to a higher treatment of the Bible. 
We are not to lessen our regard for it, but to enlarge 
the scope of our study. ‘The motto of our progressive 
religious education is not the Bible solely, but the Bible 
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plus literature and life. The Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures are not displaced: they are amplified, given 
fresh power and illumination. 

We also understand in this ascension process that 
religion is not to be considered exceptional to human 
nature, but a natural part of mankind’s development. 
The days are gone by when we think of grafting Chris- 
tianity on the child nature, and thereby imparting a 
redeeming element to it. The religious spirit is inherent, 
and awaits the sympathetic touch and right nurture 
to unfold it, and to give it opportunity to assume its 
place in human conduct. 

And lastly, as we have been taught by our best leaders 
in this department, Sunday-School methods now dis- 
card the idea of impression and seek to carry out the 
idea of expression. The more honest and earnest the 
old-time Sunday-School instructor seemed to be, the more 
he endeavored to make an impression of some deep 
doctrinal character on the growing child. To-day the 
Sunday. School follows the enlightened course which is 
to draw out and give expression to the native instincts 
of reverence, righteousness, and responsibility, the three 
great ‘‘R’s”’ in religious education. An impression is 

something momentary, the dent of a hammer, the mental 
shock or the emotional stir, all valuable in their way. 
But the effect of expression is the development of a fac- 
ulty and the increase of a divine power. 


a Bs 


What do we mean really but this? That the Sunday 
School is evolving into something where the mere details 
of instruction are gathered up into great moral and spir- 
itual tendencies. he teacher is more and more glad 
to assume the duty of fostering the right attitude of 
mind and noble phases of character. What the min- 
ister is called upon to do in the larger way the Sunday- 
School teacher is required to perform in his or her 
sphere. 

Reason and reverence must be made to go hand in hand. 
Science, literature, and every-day life tend to’ enhance 
the strength of the reasoning power; but where shall 
we find the counterbalancing reverence necessary to the 
right use of reason? ‘The songs, prayers, and atmos- 
phere of a Sunday School are priceless. They should 
engender the noble spirit of reverence, if nothing else,— 
a quality much needed in our present day and gen- 
eration. Where shall we find the union of knowledge 
and enthusiasm, or the dwelling together of ideas and 
common sense, or the unity of criticism and faith, un- 
less it be in some department like this? The age is 
microscopic, and yet in another sense it is telescopic. 
It has its eye on the small affairs of life and often becomes 
greedy and selfish. Yet streaming over these every-day 
engrossments are the rays of distant orbs,—our ideals. 
To lift up the eyes of the young to see the great aims of 
life is our supreme object in the modern Sunday School. 

And not least, because last, is the responsibility upon 
us to graduate young men and young women who know 
how to be tolerant of others and yet strong in their own 
convictions. There is no greater task, yet, vast as it is, 
and challenging our best efforts, there is no impossi- 
bility in the demand. We may not accomplish all, 
but we can go far on the road that leads to the enthu- 
siastic liberal. 


Vil. 


What does it all amount to, we may ask, as we look 
out of the windows of our own Sunday Schools, into the 
great world of which we are only a small part? It means 
that, working faithfully in our little place, wherever it 
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may be, we shall be helping the fulfilment of hopes 
that existed long before our day. __ ; 

The twentieth century is the heir of a struggling past. 
What we are doing affects the great whole, this coun- 
try, this community, Christianity. Educating the 
young, as we have intimated, presages a greater soul 
in the vast worldly gains that are spread around us. 
The immense bulk of material progress which cheers 
the average man needs an illuminating soul within it. 

We are pledged for the best union of this varied hu- 
manity which is filling our land. All sorts and condi- 
tions of humanity must be brought together into a 
brotherhood of some kind, deeper than that which can 
be created by any statute books. The beckoning hopes 
of peace and arbitration cannot be realized in any fiat 
manner. Education is the necessary prelude to this 
symphony of peace and good will among nations. 

It was for such aims that Rev. Joseph Tuckerman 
helped to found this society and was its first president. 
An honored name, representing peace, philanthropy, 
patriotism, and piety. For this noble purpose laymen 
like Phillips, Fearing, Kidder, Sawyer, and Baldwin, 
were also presidents of this organization. And, as we 
look back, we see facing toward the same ideals, presi- 
dents from the clergy, Alonzo Hill, A. P. Putnam, Will- 
iam P. Tilden, Grindall Reynolds, James De Normandie, 
Brooke Herford, and Dr. Lyon. ‘These together with 
faithful secretaries like Kneeland, Livermore, Piper, 
and Spaulding, worked for no passing hour or object. 
The heritage of their labors and the inspiration of the 
faithful men and women in the cause which they led, 
are a cloud of witnesses for us. May we not also invoke 
the inspiration of two other names, venerable members 
of this society, and conspicuous Sunday-School workers, 
whose interest in the work will never cease,—Edward 
Everett Hale and Samuel H. Winkley?—one of them 
eighty-five years of age and the other eighty-eight years. 
Ask either at this moment what they think of the Sun- 
day School, and his answer will come back with inci- 
sive promptness, ‘‘There is nothing more important.” 

By all the good deeds of the past, by the stirring con- 
ditions of the present, by the hopes of the future, we 
pledge ourselves anew to the Sunday-School cause. 


Gypsy Smith: An Appreciation. 


BY REV. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Human nature is always an interesting study, and one 
of the surprising things about twentieth-century stu- 
dents, is that they so often read about human nature 
in books, when they could study it at first hand at much 
better advantage. A man who has been before the 
public in Boston and Chicago, and who has attracted 
thousands in both cities, and whose three thousand con- 
verts in the Hub of the Universe made him feel that 
that was his most successful meeting so far, is worthy of 
more than a passing notice by thoughtful students of 
religious phenomena. For we know ~ : 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


So let us attend one of the great meetings of Gypsy 
Smith held in Providence, R.I. 

A great crowd comes surging at the doors like ‘‘sheep 
not having a shepherd,” and, as soon as the doors are 
open, we are swept into the vast hall, with orders from 
clerical officials not to push, which we, the people, have 
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not time to hear nor courtesy to heed. At once the vast 
auditorium begins to fill, Being known to the minister 
in charge, we are invited to the platform to sit with the 
clergy, but declined, not on account of modesty, but be- 
cause we came to study and learn; and who can study a 
man’s back? 

The great chorus choir seems to be mostly of women, 


‘and soon the “Gypsy” quietly walks in. A swarthy, 


large, fine-looking man, whose dress proclaims the man 
except the “patent leather’ shoes which do not “‘fit” 
his general appearance. A gesture—and he attracts the 
thousands at once. He is listening to their singing as 
if he could not hear it. He halts the music, and begins 


at once a colloquial conversation with the crowd, saying . 


that, if they do not sing better, he will preach no sermon 
that night. And his humanity of fun and scolding es- 
tablishes an understanding between them which the 
crowd feels and appreciates the whole evening. But 
our thoughts wander, and again he draws us together. 
This time he sings in his magnificent tenor Welsh words, 
without accompaniment, and the human voice divine 
“finds” us some way, even as Coleridge testified about 
the Book. 

Now he is making his announcements. He is adver- 
tising his lecture, explains that the money does not go 
to him. He will never be rich. An instance of a man 
helped spiritually in the meetings is thrown in, as if ac- 
cidentally. Is the man here, he asks? Will he stand up? 
He will. In the best place to be seen, right in the gal- 
lery, he is on his feet. A sermon, says the Gypsy. 
We all thought so, except my friend, who says the Gypsy 
has been watching that part of the gallery. 

Soon the real sermon begins. And now we see the 
king on his throne. Jesus the Saviour of the Man, the 
Woman, the Child, the awfulness of sin, are vividly de- 
scribed, and the power of God, which alone, he says, 
is sufficient to ‘‘tackle sin.’ A belief in the devil seems 
to be as necessary as a belief in God, for the evangelist 
declares no man ever tried to be good, but experienced 
the wiles of the devil. ‘‘A dead fish swims with the 
stream.”’ Look at those ministers back of him. Many 
of them do not believe in the devil. Do their congrega- 
tions know it, and do the people believe the Gypsy is 
right? Not one of these ministers has a physique to 
compare to the Gypsy. Their long faces, their emaciated 
appearance, their repressed countenances, seem to con- 
trast so unfavorably with this Son of the Fields. How 
beautiful some of his gestures, and how primeval and 
antiquated his theology! The sermon is coming to a 
close, the flowers of rhetoric are strewn with artful care- 
lessness. A touching death-bed scene of his dear aunt, 
an old gypsy woman, who has been a mother to the 
motherless boy, is told to the weeping crowd. Imme- 
diately the invitation is given: the psychological mo- 
‘ment has arrived. All are asked to bend the head, close 
the eyes, and keep them closed. He is urging ‘‘sinners’”’ 
to stand up, and thanking them when they do so. He 
commands the people not to look around. Workers are 
called for. ‘The ministers are driven off the platform 
to do personal work: all go but a few, who are again asked 
to leave, and who reluctantly do so. Persuasion goes on, 
more are rising, workers are going about, women are 
weeping, many are praying. The Gypsy is exhorting, 
and pleading with the winsome voice. It closes finally, 
and we pass out. We are told it is one of his best dis- 
courses. The morning papers say that it seemed he was 
inspired. 

Doubtless good is done; but can we imagine the great 
teacher, who is practically worshipped in these meetings 
as God, asking the crowds who listened to him, so many 
years ago in Galilee, to all bow their heads, shut their 
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eyes, and not look, for he is going to give an invitation 
to enter the kingdom of heaven? 

Nay, Jesus appealed to the heroic; and, when his fol- 
lowers use a cowardly method of catching converts, we 
can respect these earnest followers, but their methods 
certainly cheapen Christianity. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, . 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.”’ 


SWANSEA CENTRE, Mass. 


Rejected of Men. 


BY RABBI J. LEONARD LEVY, D.D. 


[A change in the mutual relations of Christians and 


. Jews and their estimate of Jesus is going on both at 


home and abroad. Our readers will be interested in 
knowing what a liberal Hebrew thinks and says of Jesus. 
We know more than one minister in orthodox churches 
who would receive Rabbi Levy’s statement as a fair 
expression of the truth. Setting aside the so-called 
Messianic prophecies in Isaiah, as many clergymen of 
the Church of England now do, Rabbi Levy goes on to 
show by several illustrations what the prophet meant 
by those who are despised and rejected of men. We 
select for our readers that which relates to the position 
of Jesus. Eprror.] 


The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah has nothing to do 
with Jesus of Nazareth, neither does it refer to him 
specifically. The entire chapter is couched in the past 
tense and bears absolutely no reference, therefore, to 
a Jewish boy born at least five hundred years after the 
date of the composition of this chapter. Scholarly the- 
ologians—and I am glad to say that there are a few in 
Europe and also in America—have slowly come to the 
conclusion that Jewish commentators have interpreted 
this chapter correctly; for from the time that Jewish 
commentaries were -written, from the days of Ibn Ezra 
in Spain to the days of Luzzato in Italy, it has been the 
unanimous opinion that this chapter referred to some 
pious son of Israel already dead, or to the people of 
Israel as the ‘‘suffering servant” of God. Prof. Cheyne 
of Oxford, a distinguished and scholarly professor, said 
in my hearing (and the statement can now be found 
in his work, ‘‘Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,”’ 
pp. 86, 87) that this chapter is a eulogy, a tribute to the 
memory of some distinguished son of Israel, who died 
before or during the days of Isaiah. It is his belief, and 
the belief is enjoyed by many political students to-day, 
that this chapter was written as a tribute to the memory 
of Jeremiah, who, just previous to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, became in very fact ‘‘the man of sorrows” of 
ancient Judea. : 

There are those, however, who interpret this chapter 
not as a tribute to the memory of one particular man, 
but as a eulogy in memory of the labor, the suffering, 
and the results accomplished by some martyr, since each 
age had added its illustrious witness to the truth that is 
of Israel. It must be remembered, let me repeat, that the 
chapter being written in the past tense refers to some 
one who had already lived and died, not to some one who 
is yet to be born, and least of all to some one of Israel 
to be born five hundred years after the days of the writer. 

That the chapter cannot specifically refer to Jesus 
of Nazareth is clear. Every representation that has 
come down to us throughout the ages indicates that 
he was very comely of appearance. There is not one 
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among the non-Jewish painters who has placed upon the 
canvas a picture of the Nazarene with a homely face. 
They always ‘represent him as gentle, and almost as 
beautiful asa woman. Yet we are told that the ‘‘suffer- 
ing servant” referred to in the chapter is to have no 
comeliness, and that, when men ‘‘shall see him, there is 
no beauty in him, that they should desire him,” for his 
form has been bruised and his face has been marred. We 
are told in this chapter that this ‘‘suffering servant” 
is to live long and is to see his seed (Isaiah lili. 10.). 
This cannot refer to the Nazarene who died when about 
thirty-three years of age and who never married. 

This much-debated chapter appears to be a prophetic 
utterance (prophetic in the sense of eloquence and in- 
sight, and not of foretelling), concerning one or many 
who are called the ‘‘rejected of men.’ It is possible 
that Isaiah did not refer to his great antecedent, Jere- 
miah; it is possible that he did not have in mind some 
great prophet who suffered during the period of King 
Manasseh, who vigorously opposed the prophets of his 
day; it is possible that he did not mean the people of 
Israel; it is possible that he did not mean martyrs as a 
type or class; but it is impossible that he could have 
meant the great Nazarene. 

The chapter may, I think, be properly interpreted 
as an indication of the belief of the great Isaiah in what 
we call vicarious suffering. The prophet realized that 
one man can suffer, nay, that one does suffer, for the 
good of others. The whole history of humanity is a 
commentary on the text that there have been a few 
mortals who have ‘lived and died, who have laid down 
their lives for others, that others might gain the Promised 
Land denied to the sufferers, that others might reap the 
harvest, the seed of which the martyrs had sown. 
the possibility, nay, the probability, of vicarious suffering 
that Isaiah comes to teach us, and not that of vicarious 
atonement. The martyr is a vicarious sufferer, not a 
vicarious atonement. By his service others are helped, 
by his endurance others are uplifted. He blazes the way, 
and others follow in safety. It is well that you learn to 
appreciate the differentiation between vicarious atone- 
ment (which is unjust and inequitable in man as in 
God) and vicarious suffering, which is the method of 
Nature, and which is apparently the plan and purpose 
of the Deity. 

By a noteworthy coincidence, those who have been 
the accepted of God have almost always been the re- 
jected of men; those who are pleasing in the sight of the 
Eternal are very often intolerable in the eyes of man; 
those who come close to the heart of the Deity are 
rarely close to the soul of humanity during their life- 
time. They come with a message. They express a new 
hope. ‘They are the dreamers of Promised Lands with 
their new and fair Jerusalem. They see from afar the 
ideal republic growing for men, and those they would 
help conspire together, as did the brothers of Joseph, 
and say: ‘‘Behold, the dreamer cometh! Let us, there- 
fore, slay him.”” The whole company of the martyrs of 
mankind have been the accepted of God and the rejected 
of man. They had truths to utter. They had paths to 
blaze through undergrowths of densest ignorance. They 
spoke with the Eternal ‘‘face to face,” as it were. ‘They 
appeared before mankind and delivered moral laws in 
the name of God. ‘They inscribed Bibles; they wrote 
Decalogues; they traced God’s path through the heavens 
and his way through mighty waters, and bade men 
follow his methods. They taught truths, and, therefore, 
they were the men of whom the world was not worthy. 

The world opposed those who were the rejected of 
men. What of it? They sought opposition. They 
courted it, they desired it. They were ready for any- 
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thing except the blank indifference of those to whom they 
spoke. ‘The rejected of men, who are they? They are 
the martyrs, the master spirits of humanity! They are 
the vanguard of progress. They are the leaders of men. 
They are the saviors and uplifters of the human family. 
The rejected and despised of men, who are they? They 
are, as Isaiah said, ‘‘the servants of God”; and ever since 
social progress began, the servants of God have been the 
Helots of mankind. The despised and rejected of men, 
who are they? They are those against whom men 
hurled stones when they lived, but for whom they erect 
stones, as statues, or magnificent tombs when dead. 
They are those to whom men gave curses when they 
asked for bread. They are the servants of God, the 
friends of mankind, who have been the misunderstood, 
the misinterpreted, the hated and the hooted at, the 
scowled-upon and frowned-upon, in their day. 

To-day, some nineteen hundred years ago, a young 
Jew, riding on a mule, entered the city of Jerusalem, so 
we are told, and was hailed by a handful of enthusiasts 
as the Messiah promised to Israel. We are told that 
people broke branches of trees and waved them before 
him, crying, ‘‘Hosanna! Hosanna to the son of David!” 
Saint John tells us that the branches were taken from 
palm-trees, and, in the beautiful play,‘‘Ben Hur,” there 
is presented one of the sweetest pictures I ever saw on 
the stage, showing how men, women, and children, with 
palm branches in their hands, waved the symbols of 
victory, and sang, ‘‘Hosanna! Hosanna! Blessed be he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!” But those who 
acclaimed him thus were the men, the women, and the 
children who had followed him on his journey to the 
city of Jerusalem. When he entered the Holy City, 
there was no response on the part of the multitude. The 
Jews of Jerusalem could not accept him as their king, 
the Messiah, the son of David. They were right, for 
the Messiah, the son of David, he was not; but a 
prophet, a helper, an uplifter of men, a noble exemplar 
to mankind, he was. 

In glory he entered Jerusalem on ‘‘Palm Sunday”; 
but within a few days, in disgrace, he was affixed to a 
Roman cross by the Roman authorities. Roman soldiers 
placed upon his head the crown of thorns, in derision 
because of the claim that he was ‘‘King of the Jews.” 
Roman soldiers placed within his hand a wooden scep- 
tre in contempt of his claim that he was ‘‘King of the 
Jews.’”’ And because ‘‘King of the Jews” was the title 
claimed by him or for him, he was placed upon that 
cross, above which were written the four letters, I. N. 
R. I., which mean, ‘‘Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum,”’ 
(Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews). It is clear to 
those who read the incident of the crucifixion without 
bias that the whole circumstance was arranged in de- 
rision, not of the prophet, not of the teacher, not of the 
uplifter, but of one regarded by the Romans as a traitor 
against Rome; for, while Cesar ruled over Palestine, he 
who claimed to be its king, or he who was announced 
as its king, could only be regarded as a rebel against 
Rome. 

But a king among men, nevertheless, was this young 
Jew, the gentle Rabbi of Nazareth. For himself he 
makes no such claims, believe me, as have been asso- 
ciated with his name by theologians, all the teachings 
of Christology to the contrary notwithstanding. For 
himself, he said he was the son of God, and, as I have 
tried to make it clear to you, [§believe he was a son of 
God as each of you is, as I am, but with this differ- 
ence: he was a most inspiring son of God, a most lovable 
son of God, a most noble example of what God’s chil- 
dren ought to be and may become, while we, sons of 
God, nevertheless, do not compare in moral grandeur 
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with him. Despised and rejected was he in that day, 
but revered and respected is he throughout civilized 
humanity to-day. And the day will come when higher 
reverence yet will be paid to him, not as a God, but as a 
man, “‘a man of sorrows, acquainted with grief; despised 
and rejected” in his day, but a helper and an uplifter 
for all time on earth. : 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


By the People. 


The description of a republic given by the average 
writer amounts to this,—that the people once in every 
year or two choose a governor or legislature, and perhaps 
a judiciary, who then proceed to perform the duties, 


. which in a monarchy are referred to ‘‘the crown”’ or to 


its officers. 

The truth is that in a republic nine-tenths of the duties 
assumed or claimed in an oligarchy or hierarchy or mon- 
archy are taken in charge by the people itself or by 
self-appointed commissions of the people. 

Such a commission is the Conference of Friends of the 
Indians, which for twenty years and more has met at 
Lake Mohonk. Mr. Albert Smiley, who was known 
through the earlier years of his life as the successful chief 
of the Friends’ School at Providence, was appointed as 
one of the early members of the Indian Commission. 
This was one of Gen. Grant’s sensible moves, which re- 
sulted in the existence, from that time to this, of a central 
board meeting at Washington, which has considerable 
power in regulating what the Constitution calls ‘‘our 
intercourse with the Indian tribes.’”’ Mr. Smiley had 
the foresight and wisdom to see that personal conference 
between men and women who were interested in the 
welfare of the Indians would bring about beneficial re- 
sults, impossible in merely official correspondence or 
partisan arrangements. In this view Mr. Smiley invited 
one or two hundred such people to the beautiful hotel 
at Lake Mohonk. They became acquainted with each 
other, which is no little thing. They could compare 
notes and exchange plans. To the surprise, perhaps, 
of red-tape officials, it proved that they wanted to do 
something. They did not belong to the ‘‘How not to do 
it” company. This autumn assembly of friends of the 
Indian has now been maintained annually for many 
years. It is fair to say, I think, that the very best of 
the legislation in behalf of the Indians through those 
years has been on lines which Lake Mohonk has sug- 
gested. The success and highly practical sugges- 
tions, which are what the Quakers call ‘‘the sense of the 
meeting,” as stated annually in definite form, have been 
received with the greatest respect by Congress and by 
the Executive Departments. 

The ‘‘Arbitration Conferences, ’”’ of which the thirteenth 
is in session this week, work on similar lines. While 
everything in commercial development tends to thé union 
of the nations of the world, it is clear enough to thought- 
ful people that the union of those nations demands 
mutual intercourse, which becomes mutual jurisprudence 
on a newer and larger scale. So many contests between 
nations had already been settled by arbitrations instead 


of wars that it has been natural to give the name ‘‘Arbi-: 


tration Congress” to these assemblies. But the name 
is inadequate. In fact, the work and success of the 
twelve sessions of the Congress and of the contemporary 
diplomacy and legislation have resulted in a permanent 
tribunal at The Hague and the improvement of inter- 
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national law in so many directions that we may ‘hope to 
substitute something better for the old system of a sep- 
arate arbitration court to be arranged in each exigency. 

It is hoped that the sessions of the great Hague Con- 
ference may take place regularly, as the years go on, and 
that the nations of the world may invest that conference 
mo the power of enlarging and confirming international 
aw. 

I write these lines at Mohonk after the opening of the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the conferences here. It 
is generally said, and I can readily believe, that no one 
of its predecessors has equalled it in the number of the 
leaders of public life who have come together. To name 


' a few, I have seen Judge Brewer, who has served as an 


arbitrator in many of the great adjudications of late 
years, Andrew D. White, who was the chairman of the 
American delegation at The Hague, President Charles 
W. Eliot of Cambridge, Judge Baldwin of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, Chancellor Butler of Columbia Col- 
lege, and many, many others, whom we hope to hear. 
Chancellor Butler is presiding over the assembly. We 
think that there is a real desire to do what we can in- 
stead of talking about what we cannot do. It is evident 
that there exists in all parts of the country the hope that 
the second Hague Conference may outdo the first. 

The telegraph will enable the Register to give the re- 
sults of the meeting before the reader sees these lines. 
I will attempt in another week’s issue to give some in- 
cidents of the days as they pass. 

Epwarp HE. HALE. 


Four Continents. { 


[At the annual meeting of the united Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs I read the list which follows of our more interest- 
ing correspondence with the rest of the world.—E. E. H.] 


In Asia we are nearer perhaps to Ramabai and her 
schools than to any other person, but we have had cor- 
respondence with Japan, with Manila, and with Siam. 

From Africa we have encouraging letters from our 
excellent friend, Mrs. Sharp. The Mount Coffee Circles 
have made generous contributions for her school; and 
I hope that our nxt year’s report may announce that 
she has a larger number of pupils in a well-equipped 
building. With few exceptions our South African friends 
have returned from Bermuda to their old home. We 
have an occasional letter from those latitudes. 

In America we are in close touch with Dr. Grenfell, 
and one of our constant advisers has taken in hand Dr. 
Grenfell’s reindeer service, which promises so much for 
the futtrre of the North. I will confess that I was 
touched to tears when, in the city of Washington, on a 
stereoscopic sheet I saw Dr. Grenfell’s sled, with the 
name “Lend a Hand,’ among the snows of a Labrador 
winter. 

Miss Brigham’s ministrations in the old slave States 
put us in touch with the whole of that southern country. 
And we have an occasional letter from our Indian friends 
in the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific. 

In Europe our most picturesque correspondence has 
been with the clergvmen of the old Waldensian com- 
munion who are now at work in this country. Perhaps 
it is not widely enough known that in Connecticut, in 
New Jersey, in North Carolina, and, I suppose, elsewhere 
in America, ministers of the Waldensian Church are 
among the Italian emigrants who find their home in 
America. Such men and women are glad to hear their 
own language, as every man in his own tongue hears 
the wonderful words of God. 
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CONCERNING Lire. Sermons by George 
Dimick Latimer (A.B. Harvard), minister 
of the North Society, Salem, Mass. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association.—The title 
of this volume is a peculiarly happy one; 
for, assuredly, it is life that Mr. Latimer 
wants to serve, not merely to discuss opin- 
ions—interesting as is that rather futile 
business—or to thresh over old theological 
questions. No, it is life with its many 
voices, its many opportunities, its many joys, 
that this preacher wishes to eliminate. And, 
moreover, let us hasten to add, these are 
real sermons and not literary essays, though 
the writer has turned much of his varied 
knowledge and evident delight in literature 
into his regular Sunday work. We welcome 
this, as we have always held that great liter- 
ature is one of the best revealets of the 
meaning of life anywhere to be found. How 
should it not be so? What the author of 
“Job”—certainly great ‘“‘literature’’—and 
Sophocles and Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
and Browning have seen to be true, shall 
that not help us to order our common ways? 
And Mr. Latimer brings this kind of help 
very strongly to bear on the problem in 
hand. For example, on two or three con- 
secutive pages we have a delightful com- 
parison of Plato’s rich young idler with the 
newly-awakened Levine in Tolstoy’s great 
novel, together with a few pertinent words 
from St. Paul. Rather an odd conjunction 
some would say! Not at all, we think. On 
the contrary, it is just such felicitous assem- 
blages of persons and thoughts that throw 
new light on old subjects. ‘“‘I love,’ says 
some one, “‘to bring great personalities to 
the bar, and let them bear witness to the 
truth.” But such literary allusion, charm- 
ing as it is, is by no means all. Our author 
well knows that mere knowledge is of little 
value until it is converted into character; 
that is, the ‘‘wisdom” of the Bible authors. 
This preacher, we feel, knows the world and 
life,—certainly the best of it,—and strives 
earnestly to make that best prevail, Of 
course every true minister does this; but 
perhaps not every clergyman can offer so 
many happy illustrations from the home, 
the street, the place of business, history, art, 
and manners. For instance, in an excellent 
sermon on “The Builder with the Sword,” 
Mr. Latimer urges the father to be more 
with his sons, and not always to leave their 
moral training to the mother. (Too often 
in our homes it is a case of what a clever child 
observed, “‘Mother trains us, and papa just 
makes remarks!) Again, in a sermon on 
“The Girded Loin,” the preacher felicitously 
quotes Sill’s remarkable poem, ‘‘Opportu- 
nity,” prefacing it by this truly wise sug- 
gestion: “But it profits little if the oppor- 
tunity is offered the unprepared man. How, 
then, are we to be “‘ prepared for life’? Well, 
these seventeen sermons give, if not a cate- 
gorical, at least a vital answer. Life is 
“worth living,” if we are living for the larger 
things,—for culture, friendship, high service. 
Happiness? Yes, it is as real or good as 
Mr. Slicer judges it to be in his recent vol- 
ume, and ‘‘very largely to be found in the 
development of the universal self within each 
one of us.” Now this “universal self” is 
just that larger life, which Romola urges the 
children of Tito to seek, “by having wide 
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thoughts and much feeling for the rest of 
the world as well as ourselves.” ‘This life, 
as an admirable sermon on ‘‘The Lean Soul” 
shows, ‘‘means a great deal more than the 
improvement of one’s mind.” As Tennyson 
says of knowledge: ‘‘She is the second, not 
the first. Let her know her place.” There 
is a manly discourse to young men, sensible 
and not talking, as young men hate to be 
talked to, as from a proud eminence of 
parsonical superiority, but urging sane and 
manly motives for leading the religious life 
such as even the young man of to-day (often 
so opinionated and so ready to accuse all 
ministers of cant) must recognize as giving 
intelligent and wholesome counsel. In gen- 
eral, then, we have in these sermons helpful 
talks ‘concerning life” by one who has read 
much in books, but ‘has perhaps learned still 
more from the world, which—though Goethe 
tells us talent may be nurtured in solitude— 
is still the best field for the development of 
character, and who by happy illustration and 
wise suggestion leads us to heights of nobler 
aspirations and more earnest endeavor. 


CHARLES RussELL Lowe. Life and 
Letters. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.—The 


author of this sketch of Lowell has been 
much too modest in estimating the value of 
his original work. Instead of padding the 
sketch, as many biographers would have 
done, he has compressed his work to the 
narrow dimensions of a preface to the letters. 
How much more extended the biography 
might have been with advantage to the 
readers and friends of Col. Lowell is indi- 
cated by the notes. Dr. Emerson is the 
best annotator within our knowledge. ‘The 
skill, discrimination, and delicacy manifest 
in his editorship of the centenary edition of 
his father’s work established his reputation 
in this respect. The same qualities appear 
in this volume. He gives but a hint of the 
funeral services in Cambridge. ‘The writer 
was present that day, and the one thing that 
stands out in his memory as great among all 
the acts of worship he has ever known was 
the reading by Dr. Walker of the words: ‘‘O 
thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be 
ere thou be quiet? Put up thyself into thy 
scabbard, rest, and be still. How can it be 
quiet seeing that the Lord hath given it a 
charge?’? Col. Lowell’s whole theory of the 
Civil War might have been expressed in 
those words. ‘The present writer was in 
Virginia in ‘the service of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, and talked with a 
member of the First Maryland Regiment not 
long after the battle in which Lowell lost his 
life. This private described the scene with 
great vividness, and ever since the picture 
he sketched of Lowell’s fearless exposure on 
the field of battle as he galloped back and 
forth has remained fixed in memory. He 
was often warned against what seemed like 
needless exposure, but he replied that the 
bullet was not moulded that would take his 
life. The letters to his friends, and espe- 
cially to his wife before and after their mar- 
riage, show him as a high-minded and brave 
and modest patriot. The life of Mrs. Lowell, 
so recently ended in New York, has been but 
a continuation of the work done by him in 
the heat and strife of warfare, carried on by 
her under the conditions of peace for the 
betterment of the human race. In all his 
letters there is no trace of hatred, and there 
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was not in him or in his fellows any of the 
bitterness of wrath. They did not fight to 
kill, but to save, and that which was present 
always to their minds was, not the injury 
they could do their fellow-countrymen fight- 
ing on the other side, but the sacrifice they 
could make in their own persons for the sake 
of their country and their fellow-men. 
Lowell had begun life with plans for hard 
work and money-making. Some of his 
companions of those early days have be- 
come foremost citizens and wealthy con- 
tributors to every good work. But it was 
true of those young men of a generation ago 
and of the remnant that has survived that 
the money-making was incidental, as one of 
his partners said of John Murray Forbes. 
This is the good side of the war spirit. It 
gives everything for home and country, and 
then takes whatever advantage naturally 
and necessarily follows. 


Tue JEW, AND. OTHER STORIES. By 
Ivan Turgénieff. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25—These 
stories, published at an earlier date, are prob- 
ably reprinted now because they throw light 
upon the situation in Russia. The manners 
and morals of both Russians and Jews, high- 
born and low-born, as portrayed in these 
sketches, show how hopeless is the task of 
setting up immediately any plan of self- 
government in this vast empire. The people 
who come together in these sketches have 
not been trained to self-control and have 
little respect for authority excepting under 
compulsion. The sketch which gives the 
title to the volume is a horrible picture of a 
Jew caught in his iniquity and put to death 
asaspy. Itisa case of a Jew with a beauti- 
ful daughter. Shylock was an angel of light 
compared with this unhappy Hirschel who 
first appears upon the scene in an interview 
with a gambler, a young officer, who had 
won heavily at play. In a word, the story 
is that the Jew wriggled into his presence, 
and, to get some of this coveted gold, offers 
for sale his beautiful daughter. She is as 
attractive as Jessica was, and, while she 
knows the terms of the fearful bargain and 
seems to accede to it, had no intention of 
fulfilling its terms. Both of them take the 
young officer’s money, and then the Jew 
comes under arrest as a spy. After some 
dreary and sordid details, he is dragged away 
with a rope about his neck, and that is the 
last the young officer sees of the Jew and his 
beautiful daughter. The Jew never sat for 
his picture to a more unfriendly artist, al- 
though the sketch is filled with expressions 
of pity for the unhappy wretch. Other 
sketches show the ordinary Russian as he is, 
impassioned, undisciplined, greedy of pleas- 
ure, having the veneer of civilization and the 
morals of a cassock. The better class of 
Russian men and women (and there are none 
better) do not figure largely in these graphic 
sketches of life and character. 


' ‘Tue SINNER. By Antonio_ Fogazzaro. 


Translated from the Italian by M. Prichard-. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.’ 


Agnetti. 
$1.50.—This work is one of a trilogy con- 
sisting of a patriot, a sinner, and a saint. 
The Saint has already been noticed in the 
Christian Register. The Sinner is the son 
of The Patriot, who, in this volume, goes 
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through his temptation and trial, and in the 
third volume appears as the saint, who not 
only attempts to atone for his own sins, but 
to reform the Catholic Church from the 
inside. The Saint has already been con- 
demned by the authorities at Rome, and 
therefore will probably have not only a 
wide circulation in Italy, but a much wider 
one than it otherwise might have in other 
parts of the world. In this volume the 
sinner is similar to all other men of his 
class, who shows no sign of the mission he 
is to undertake at a later day. Just now 
he is greatly occupied with his passion for a 
woman whom he has no right to love in the 
way he does, because both he and she are 
already married. The Catholic priest who 
has much to do with his trial and redemption 
is a very winning personage. At the end 
of this story the hero disappears, and, when 
his friends would have sought for him, the 
priest says: ‘“‘Don’t fear for him. The 
Lord himself is leading him. If it be God’s 
will, we shall see him again,’’—a prophecy 
which is fulfilled in the third volume of the 
trilogy. 


ALCOHOL. By Dr. J. Starke. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Dr. Starke’s treatise 
has been translated from the German as 
representing the sanction for the use of 
alcohol, “‘scientifically established and pop- 
ularly expounded by a physiologist.” It 
is a carefully constructed argument to show 
that the moderate use of alcohol has noth- 
ing to do with drunkenness or the devel- 
opment of diseased conditions, but, on the 
contrary, is a hygienic measure strongly 
to be recommended. The writer might be 
suspected of holding a brief for the brewers; 
and it is certain that many temperance 
workers, who are by no means cranks on 
the subject, will take sharp issue with his 
conclusions, and produce authorities on 
the other side. 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Mollie Elliott Seawell, Howard Pyle, 
Winthrop Packard, Percival Ridsdale, and 
others. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
60 cents.—Half a score of good stories are 
here put together, forming a series of dra- 
matic incidents that happened, or might 
have happened, during the Revolutionary 
days. Beginning with Paul Revere’s ride, 
and ending with ‘‘How Lafayette played the 
War Game of 1781 against Cornwallis,” they 
include tales of daring such as young people 
may read both for love of adventure and 
for interest in the history of their country. 
The stories probably appeared originally in 
Harper's Young People, a publication still 
missed. 


THe KINGMAKERS. By Armiger Bar- 
clay. Boston: Small, Maynard &Co. $1.50. 
The day of the royal romance, set in a myth- 
ical kingdom and girt about by international 
complications, is not yet over, and, although 
the theme may have somewhat lost its nov- 
elty, it is capable of many unexpected varia- 
tions. In this instance an omen, properly 
managed according to modern scientific 
methods, proves to be an important factor 
in the settlement of apparently insuperable 
difficulties, and leads to the happiness that 
is the only proper ending for a tale of this 
kind. The politics of the story receive much 
attention and give the proper background to 
a double love-story, 
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THE Srory oF THE),CHILD]THAT Jesus 
took. By Newman Smyth. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—This is one of the interesting 
attempts to project one’s self in imagination 
into the days of Jesus, reconstructing cir- 
cumstances and surroundings until the an- 
cient story lives again in the thought and 
words of to-day. It is a tender, thoughtful 
fancy of the life the child might have lived, 
who kept cherished in his remembrance the 
hour when Jesus took him and set him in the 
midst of his disciples. ‘‘The first Christian 
Child”? Dr. Smyth calls him, and he draws a 
picture of a simple, true life that may be 
made real in any age. 


SHORT CRUISES. By W. W. Jacobs. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The syndicate papers and the magazines 
have made everybody familiar with the pe- 
culiar style and abundant humor of this 
prolific writer. Mr. Jacobs comes nearer to 
being a successor to the late Frank Stockton 
than any one who is now writing. The ad- 
ventures on shore of seamen, with a little 
twist in their brains, and quick susceptibility 
to the influence of widows and other women, 
give occasion for many humorous situations 
in which the fun is harmless and the trage- 
dies are not gruesome. 


ApotLo. An Illustrated Manual of the 
History of Art throughout the Ages. By 
S. Reinach. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—On its first publication three 
years ago the Christian Register reported 
favorably, at considerable length, on this 
manual. The good opinion then expressed 
has been justified by use, and the increasing 
demand for it has made necessary this new 
edition revised by the author. The book 
has passed to the third French edition, and 
has been translated into all European lan- 
guages. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Heroes of American History Series 
increases rapidly. The seventh and latest 
of these admirable biographies, by Frederick 
A. Ober, gives an interesting account of the 
life and voyages of Ferdinand Magellan, the 
great Portuguese explorer who found the 
Straits of Magellan, sailed around South 
America, crossed the Pacific, and discovered 
the Philippines. He is pictured as a brave, 
unselfish man, little concerned with personal 
honors or advantages. The story of his 
voyage across the Pacific is a wonderful 
record of invincible determination and suf- 
fering borne with heroic patience. (#1 net.) 


Briefs for our Times is the title given to a 
book of talks, or short sermons they might 
be called, since each has its text written by 
Rey. Morgan M. Sheedy and published by 
Thomas Whittaker of New York. Mr. Sheedy 
is a Catholic priest, but his words are not 
intended as doctrinal utterances, endeavoring 
rather to emphasize the truths that are for 
all men and women who try to live the ear- 
nest life. With him the supreme gift is broth- 
etly love; character shapes destiny; the 
key to heaven belongs to him who doeth the 
will, not to him who merely saith, ‘Lord, 
Lord.” This does not mean that the writer 
ignores doctrines in which he believes, but 
that here he speaks to all men as to his breth- 
ren, ($1 net.) 
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No. 35 of Werner's Readings and Reci- 
tations contains over two hundred selec- 
tions in prose and verse devoted to cats 
and kittens. Every piece has been chosen 
for its expressional possibilities, either 
physical or vocal. Humor, pathos, dia- 
lect, romance, and dramatic intensity of 
feeling are ‘represented. Directions and 
illustrations are even given for a panto- 
mime, posed by a two-year-old baby with 
a kitten. Several of the selections have 
been written expressly for this book, while 
others are by well-known writers, including 
Oliver Herford, Margaret Vandegrift, Edna 
A: Foster, Sydney Dayre, Isabel Francis 
Bellows, Carolyn Wells, and many others. 


Magazines. 


The May number of Records of the Past 
opens with an article on the ‘‘Site of Ancient 
Persepolis,’ by Mr. Thomas Forsythe Nel- 
son, who indicates the rich possibilities open 
for thorough research by practical arche- 
ologists in a field that is as yet almost un- 
explored. Mr. Frank Abial Flower, after 
lamenting the destruction of prehistoric 
earth works in Wisconsin, which began with 
the first appearance of the Caucasian and 
has continued to this day, enumerates the 
various ways in which the State is now en- 
deavoring to make the most of that which 
still remains. Wisconsin was once the 
richest area on the continent in prehistoric 
treasures, and has been described as one 
of the great world centres of aboriginal life 
andindustry. The second part of the ‘‘ Auto- 
biographic Element in Latin Literature 
and Inscriptions,” by Prof. Henry W. Arm- 
strong, continues the study of Roman epi- 
taphs and dedications. ‘‘Pre-Indian In- 
habitants of North America,’”’ a study which 
will be presented in more than one number 
of the magazine, is by Prof. Newton Horace 
Winchell of St. Paul, Minn. Theodore F. 
Wright reports encouragingly the work of 
the Palestine exploration fund which has at 
last received from the Turkish government 
leave to excavate. The department of edi- 
torial notes is full and interesting. 


Books Received. 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys. By Joseph H. Adams. 


$1.75. 

The Princess and the Ploughman. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. Sue: a ; 
The Life of Charles A. Dana. By James Harrison Wil- 

son. $3 net. - 
Needles and Pins. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. $1.50. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Testimony of the Four Gospels concerning Jesus 
Christ. By Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A. 


CONCERNING LIFE 
SERMONS 


BY 


REV. GEORGE DIMMICK LATIMER 
Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Rome, 
The Wise Little Shoe. 


“My mother always taught me,” said a careful little shce, 
“‘One simple rule of conduct, which I gladly tell to you; 
For I find I fare much better, both friends and foes among, 
If I keep my eyes wide open and always hold my tongue!’ 
—Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


Every Dog has his Day. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Donald was a dog-lover. Every one else 
in his home seemed to have what he or she 
wanted—all except him! Father had his 
bicycle—and how he enjoyed it! 

Mother had her canary,—an ear-splitting, 
yellow ball of fluff that took infinite delight 
in drowning all other sounds but his own. 

Sister Katherine had her dolls: One doll 
was silly enough, Donald thought, but 
Katherine had no end of dolls. The sight 
of his sister’s joy over those foolish dolls 
made Donald sick with envy. That is the 
way, but with more reason, that he would 
feel if only he had a dog! 

As the years of his empty life went on,— 
seven dull, aching years had already passed,— 
Donald felt himself a hypocrite every birth- 
day and Christmas when he asked for ‘‘ what 
he wanted most.” 

“Books,” his lips said, while his very soul 
was crying ‘“‘dog!”’ 

“KK sweater—a V-shaped sweater.” \ 

“Dog!” demanded the inner longing. 

“Skates.” 

“Dog!” And so on each year until the 
eventful year that held the wonderful day. 

It was June,—full June and vacation just 
begun! ‘The call of freedom only served to 
make Donald yearn afresh for the compan- 
ionship of a dog. 

He hated to go with boys who owned dogs. 
He was afraid he would try to win affection 
from dogs that ought by all divine right to 
belong to masters only. Once he had made 
Tom Allen’s Trixey follow him a whole mile 
even while Tom’s whistle grew ever fainter 
and fainter. Tom had told him what he 
thought of a fellow who would do a thing 
like that, and Donald, with sullen glance, 
realized that Tom was right. No, every 
fellow must have his own dog, 

While Donald was indulging in the bitter- 

_ ness of his thoughts, Mr. Steele, his father,, 
came out of the house, and prepared to 
mount his wheel. He felt the tires, and, 
when he found them hard and unrelenting, 
he grew jovial. 

“What you going to do to-day, Don?” he 
asked. ‘‘Better celebrate the first free day.” 

“There isn’t anything to do!” Donald 
answered, looking gloomily over the sun- 
lighted lawn. ‘‘What can a fellow do with- 
out—a dog?” 

“Oh,” said father, and he whistled cheer- 
ily. ‘‘So that’s it: Same old dog, eh?” 

“Yes. When I’m a man, I’m going to set 
up a dog first thing.’ 

“Better wait to see what your wife will 
say.” | 

Donald had sometimes thought it was 
more his mother than his father who said 
no to his dog-longing. 

“TY shall never permit my wife to tell me 
whether I shall have a dog or not!”’ 
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There was a challenge in this, but Mr. 
Steele did not take it up. 

“They eat you out of house and home,” 
said the father, flinging one leg over his 
wheel. 

“T would eat less myself then!” 
there hope after all? 
“Nay, old man!” 
off, “papa will not buy you a bow-wow 
A laugh rang after the departing form, a 
hard, cruel, misunderstanding laugh. Burn- 
ing tears rose to Don’s angry eyes. They 
even jeered at his longing, and sang street 
songs in the face of his woe. It was mad- 
dening! He could not stand it! He would 
run away! Fora day, any way, they, should 
seek him and find him not, then maybe they 

would at least respect his sorrow. 

With all his worldly wealth (it was ten 
cents) Donald slunk from the house. No 
one noticed him, and beyond the iron gates 
vacation and a June world lay before him. 
Seven miles to the west lay Lake Consolation. 
The name was inviting, besides it had a good 
swimming beach. The boys were permitted 
to go there alone, for it was a safe, shallow 
lake, and the water was sheltered and warm. 
Perhaps after walking seven hot, weary 
miles, his despair would permit of a bath, 
and the pleasure it always brought! 

So on Don plodded. Perhaps it was an 
hour later when, dust covered and weary, he 
noticed a soft patter behind him. He turned 
quickly, and there, close at his heels, was a 
dog. It was a thin, unattractive yellow 
animal. Its hair bristled up in an unkempt, 
disorderly fashion, and even Don could see it 
was just plain—dog! But, oh!. its eyes! 
Brown they were, and faithful and loving. 
Poor little brute! In all its life probably it 
had never had any one to be faithful to or to 
love; but its heart had never lost its willing- 
ness to do both, and that accounted for its 
eyes. 

“Gee!’ whispered Don, and he sank down 
on the dusty road, and called the dog to him. 
The yellow stranger took time to consider. 
A boy walking away from him held possibili- 
ties his heart yearned for, but that his experi- 
ence had often proved unreliable. A boy 
inviting him to come nearer was another 
matter. Boys had ways worthy of inspection 
and caution. ‘The two looked long at each 
other, and the need in each loving heart 
sprang into trust. With a wag of a poor 
scrub of a tail the dog, like a yellow streak, 
made for the outstretched arms; and, with 
the satisfied feeling of a long-cherished desire 
granted, Don hugged the small beggar to his 
heart. 

“TY don’t believe you belong to a living 
soul,” whispered Don. Appearances cer- 
tainly upheld this belief; but the dog, with a 
confiding yelp, acknowledged the fact at ‘once. 

“Then—for this day—you are mine!’ 
The thin, squirming body palpitated with 
agreement, 

“Your name is Jingo.” Through the 
empty years that name had evolved as one 
eminently fitting for the dog—that—never— 
was. The present recipient gave a low 
whine of delight. Perhaps he, too, had 
dreamed of Jingo as the name a dog belonging 
to some one ought to have. 

“Come on, Jingo!’ Don released the dog, 
and assumed the kindly, gruff tone of the 
master of a well-beloved dog, who did not 
wish listeners to think him weak. “Come on, 
sir!” 
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Jingo responded, and at such close quar- 
ters that he almost tripped Don up. 

The boy began to whistle airily and hap- 
pily. The dog, feeling his day had come, 
gave himself up to all the puppy tricks that 
his starved and unloved youth had denied. 

He chased a butterfly, keeping an eye on 
Don meanwhile. He did not want to trust 
too far. He ran after a squirrel, and then 
dashed back at Don’s whistle as promptly as 
if he had been trained in the most select 
kennel. He pranced and tore around in 
circles. In ten minutes he learned to “‘beg,”’ 
and by an innate instinct common to all ani- 
mals he began to look hopefully to Don for 
something in return for the begging. 

Then did Don regret having left home un- 
provided with food. He began, without 
hope, to feel the pangs of hunger, and an 
awful alternative faced him. To go home 
and get food meant to part with Jingo! The 
misery of this sudden realization turned 
him ill. He bent down and clasped the yel- 
low dog to his breast. Had he courage to 
die for Jingo? 

Well, if death awaited them, at least they 
would have their fling now. Lake Conso- 
lation was but a mile distant. There lay 
distraction for an hour. They scampered on. 

They swam in the warm, shallow water: 
they lay and dried upon the smooth, sunny 
beach, and then went in again. Jingo dis- 
played a passion for kissing his newly ac-. 
quired master, and also for nipping his bare 
ankles with the abandon of a dog who had 
had ankles at his disposal in the past! 

Boy and dog were supremely, absolutely 
happy, but hunger and a vanishing day 
warned them that earthly joys were fleeting. 

At last Don faced the final argument: 
he was starved to death! ‘‘Come on, sir!’’ 
he said in so tragic a tone that Jingo whined, 
and gazed tenderly into his master’s eyes. 

Slowly, ploddingly, the two retraced their 
steps. There were no butterflies and little 
sunlight. The wagging tail drooped: the 
boy, tired and weak from lack of food, bent 
and gathered the dog to his heart. Both 
were silent now. Jingo grew heavier and 
heavier. He slept trustingly in the aching 
arms that bore him; and in the safe shelter 
of the dim June twilight Don’s tears fell upon 
the rough, yellow hair. ‘They were the tears 
of renunciation. 

Then up the road, in the gloaming, came 
Temptation. It was in the form of a travel- 
ling lunch wagon, and was in command of a 
smooth-spoken man, keen for trade. 

‘‘Fine animile, you’ve got there!” 

“Yes,” said Don, proudly. 

“Good watch dog?” 

“You bet!” Had not Jingo watched all 
day? 

“Well, the dog I had last, he used to sit 
on the seat of my wagon and bark, while I 
had to leave now and then for business. I 
want to get another dog, and I don’t mind 
paying fur him. How about a nice chicken 
pie now and a bottle of fresh, creamy milk ?’’ 

Did that man recall the days of his own 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUMMER CAlP FOR BOYS 


At Lake Sporrorp, between Keene, N.H., and 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofits own. Booklet free. 


Principal E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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boyhood ?—the wet hair, the empty stomach 
that accompany the run-away bather? All 
the hunger rose in Don at the call, and Jingo 
rose too, sniffing eagerly as he braced his 
little fore paws against his master’s shoulders. 

“Make a trade? Chicken pie and a glass 
of milk agin a yaller dog!” 

“You said a bottle of milk!”’ Don broke in. 

“That’s ’fore I got a good look at the ani- 


mile,” the man laughed coarsely. 


“How much is your chicken pie?’’? Don 
asked with dignity. 

“A nickel.” 

“How much is your milk?” 

“A dime, a bottle; a nickel, a glass.” 

“Give me a pie and a glass of milk.” 

“And what do I get in return?” 

“A dime,” Don returned, and he showed 
his money. 

The man picked out the smallest pie, 
poured out a meagre glass of milk, and 
handed them to Don. 

The boy put Jingo and the glass upon the 
ground in close range; and Jingo, driven by 
hunger and unhampered by self-sacrificing 
ancestry, drank that milk as fast as he could 
lap it. 

Don gave the glass back to the man, and 
picked the dog up. 

“You won’t part with the dog?” asked 
the fellow. 

“No!”? Don spoke sturdily,-although he 
had already planned just how he was to part 
with his treasure in a short time. 

A half mile from home Don halted. The 
chicken pie was in his coat pocket—Jingo 
was nosing it rapturously. 

“Jingo—we’ ve—got—to-—say— good-bye 

The yellow dog wriggled from the clinging 
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arms. Boy and dog were on all fours now. 
“JT never had such a day!” Don gave a 
dull sob. 


Jingo evidently agreed with him, for he 


whined pathetically. 


“T—J]—know—you—won’t—think me— 
a mean—sneak—old—old fellow, if I give 
you—the—the cut—will you?” 

Jingo considered. ‘“‘Now speak, sir!” 


Don took out the little chicken pie and held 
it alluringly close to the sniffing nose. 

Jingo decided to think well of his master, 
and voiced his opinions in shrill yelps. 

“Good-bye.” The boyish head was 
pressed against the shaggy sides. ‘Speak, 
Sitly 

“Sir” spoke in no doubtful terms, and 
sprang toward the pie. Don put it down, 
waited until the sharp little teeth had 
crunched into it, then he turned and— 


fled. 
Don could not sleep well that night: 
weariness, sorrow, and blighted affection 


kept him awake. He tossed on his bed 
in his moon-lighted room and thought 
of—Jingo. Then upon the midnight air 
there arose a deep, full howl, the cry of 
a wanderer who sought aid. 

Don flew to the window. There on the 
bright lawn sat Jingo. He had ,digested his 
chicken-pie and was ready for his master. 

Another howl. Don heard his father stir 
in the room beyond. 

“Go away, sir!” It was his father’s voice, 
stern and commanding. 

Jingo, like any right-minded dog who had 
had a master for a whole day, answered by 
a series of defiant yelps. 

“He'll wake Katherine,” came in a fright- 
ened whisper from mamma. Don heard his 
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father going “downstairs. It was time for 
action. 

In white pajamas he ran from the room, 
and joined his father in the lower hall 
“Father!” a sudden and awful fear pos- 


sessed him. “Father do not—shoot him. 
It’s only—Jingo.” 

“Jingo!” 

“Yes, sit. My dog Jingo.’ 


Mamma was listening from above. 

“How did he become your dog, Don?” © 

Then out poured the pitiful story accom- 
panied by the yelps and demanding howls of 
the outcast. 

“JT didn’t disobey, father. 
own him, but—you—see.”’ 

“Jingo is evidently not content with his 
day,” father was laughing. ‘‘He wants more. 
Let’s take a look at him.” 

The door was opened, and Don called. In 
rushed Jingo, very yellow, very bristling, 
very much annoyed at the delay, but frankly 
delighted with his welcome. 

Don never . understood, but suddenly 
mother said, “‘Let him stay for the present.’ 

It was up to Jingo after that to make per- 
manent the “present.” 

And he went resolutely to work. Never 
was more love and devotion wrapped up in 
a shaggy yellow body. With good food and 
proper attention the yellow hair became 
soft as silk and the lean body round and 
comfortable. He guarded everything that 
belonged to the family with a fierceness out 
of all proportion to his size, and for him 
Katherine deserted her army of dolls. He 
rollicked after Mr. Steele’s wheel, and he 
cocked his head in adoration when the 
canary sang. He knew no jealousy or guile, 
and he was as faithful as old dog Tray. 

But to Don did he give the worship of his 
sunny nature. No call could lure him from 
his master’s side when Don said,-‘‘ Here, sir!’’ 
To see Don stalk abroad among the other 
fellows with their dogs was a goodly sight, 
and it all came from recognizing the ‘‘day”’ 
and making the most of it. 


I tried to un- 


The Dangerous Door. 

“Oh, Cousin Will, do tell us a story. 
There’s just time before the school-bell 
rings.” And Harry, Kate, Bob, and little 
Peace crowded about their older cousin until 
he declared himself ready to do anything 
they wished. 

“Very well,” said Cousin Will, ‘‘I will tell 
you about some dangerous doors I have 
Seco vig 

“Oh, that’s good!” exclaimed Bob. 
“Were they all iron and heavy bars? and, if 
one passed in, did they shut and keep him 
there forever ?”’ 

“No, the doors I mean are pink or scarlet, 
and, when they open, you can see a row of 
little servants standing all in white, and be- 


hind them is a little lady dressed in crim- 


son,” 

“What, that’s splendid!” 
“T should like to go in myself.” 

“Ah! it is what comes out of those doors 
that makes them so dangerous. They need 
a strong guard on each side, or else there is 
great trouble.” 

“Why, what comes out?” said little Peace, 
with wondering eyes. 

“When the guards are away,” said Cousin 
Will, “I have known some things to come 


cried Kate, 
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out sharper than arrows, and they make 
terrible wounds. Quite lately I saw two 
pretty little doors, and one opened and the 
little lady began to talk like this: ‘What a 
stuck-up thing Lucy Waters is! and did you 
see that horrid dress made out of her sister’s 
old one?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the other little 
crimson lady from the other door, ‘and what 
a turned-up nose she has!’ Then poor Lucy, 
who was around the corner, ran home and 
cried all the evening.” 

“T know what you mean,” cried Kate, 
coloring. ‘‘Were you listening?” 

“Oh, you mean our mouths are doors?” 
exclaimed Harry, ‘‘and the crimson lady is 
Miss Tongue; but who are the guards, and 
where do they come from?” 

“Vou may ask the Great King. This is 
what you must say, ‘Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips.’ Then he will send Patience to stand 
on one side and Love on the other, and no 
unkind word will dare come out.’’—Southern 
Churchman. : 


A Dog and a Pig. 


Here is a true tale of a dog and a pig. 
They were both passengers on the same ship, 
and became warm friends. They used to 
eat their cold potatoes off the same plate, 
and but for one thing would never have had 
any trouble. This was the fact that the dog 
had a kennel, and the pig had none. Some- 
how the pig got it into his head that the 
kennel belonged to whichever could get into 
it first, so every night there was a race, 
One rainy afternoon the pig found it 
rather unpleasant slipping about the deck, 
and made up his mind to retire early. But, 
when it reached the kennel, it found the dog 
inside. 

Suddenly an idea flashed upon it; and, 
trudging on to where their dinner plate was 
lying, it carried it to a part of the deck where 
the dog could see it, and, turning his back to 
the kennel, began rattling the plate and 
munching as though at a feast. This was 
too much for Toby. A good dinner, and he 
not there! Piggy kept on until Toby had 
come around in front of him and pushed his 
nose into the empty plate. Then, like a 
shot, it turned and ran and was safe in the 
kennel before the dog knew whether there 
was any dinner on the plate or not.— Sunday 
Magazine. 


As Tommy was about to climb into his 
chair at the dinner-table, his mother said :— 

“Are your hands clean, dear?” 

“Course they are,’’ replied Tommy, virtu- 
ously. ‘‘If you don’t believe it, look at 
the towel.’”’—Chicago News. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
ne common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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The Anniversaries. 


Eighty -second Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The Association was called to order at 
Tremont Temple, May 21, by the president, 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and the meeting 
was opened with reading and prayer by Rev. 
C. B. Elder of Worcester, ‘The following 
were appointed to serve as a Business Com- 
mittee: Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Eynon, Mr. George H. Fernald, Mr. 
E. G. Eisenlohr, Mr. Gilbert L. Smith, Rev. 
James C. Duncan, Mrs. Sarah Kenney, and 
Mrs. J. F. Harris. 

Mr. Geo. H. Ellis offered the following 
resolution :— 


Whereas the ministers of our church have organized a 
society through which they may contribute to a retiring or 
pension fund for their aged brethren of the ministry, there- 
fore, Resolved, That this Association commends their enter- 
prise to the cordial sympathy and co-operation of our 
churches and people as one which greatly needs to be under- 
taken by our denomination and one calculated to relieve 
our ministry of conditions that cripple their usefulness to 
our churches during their active ministry and too often 
condemn them to a painful and forlorn old age. 


Rev. C. J. Staples submitted the following 
resolution :— 


Resolved, That we learn with regret of the closing of the 
Prospect Hill School for Girls at Greenfield, Mass., which 
has done excellent work in the education of Unitarian young 
women; and Resolved, That we request the Committee on 
Education of the Association to consider the subject of the 
founding and maintenance of a school on similar lines, and 
report at the next annual meeting. 


Rey. C. W. Wendte offered :— 


Resolved, That this Association hails with great satis- 
faction the permanent establishment of the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry. We applaud the wise and 
far-sighted generosity of the founders of the school. We 
rejoice at the progress it has already made, and at its ex- 
cellent prospects for the future; and we commend the 
school, in its work and its plans, to the hearty interest of 
our people. 


Rev. J. H. Holmes of New York offered :— 


Resolved, by the annua! convention of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, composed of ministers and lay delegates 
representing the Unitarian churches of America, held in 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1907, on the eve of the second 
Hague Conference of Peace, That this Association herewith 
records its unqualified and enthusiastic indorsement of the 
resolutions adopted by the recent National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress, held in New York, April 14 to 17, 1907: 
first, that the governments of the world should provide that 
The Hague Conference shall hereafter be a permanent in- 
stitution, meeting periodically for the regular and syste- 
matic consideration of the international problems con- 
stantly arising in the intercourse of the nations; secondly, 
that The Hague Court should be open to all nations; 
thirdly, that a generai treaty of arbitration for ratification 
by all the nations should be drafted by the coming confer- 
ence, providing for the reference to The Hague Court of 
international disputes which may hereafter arise; fourthly, 
that the time has arrived for decided action toward the 
limitation of the burdens of armaments. 

Resolved, That the Association respectfully requests and 
urges the government of the United States to instruct its 
delegates to the coming Hague Conference to support, with 
the full weight of our national influence, one and all of 
these propositions. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
President Roosevelt, to Secretary Root, and to each of the 
United States delegates to the coming Hague Conference. 


The report of the treasurer, Mr. Francis 
H. Lincoln, was submitted in print. 

The report of the Committee of Seven 
chosen to attempt the raising of $150,000 
for the work of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was presented by its secretary, 
Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, as 
follows:— 
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On account of this fund there has been 
ieceived up to twelve o’clock to-day $150,- 
045.02. (It may interest you to know that 
of this amount $1,155 was actually received 
this morning. Every person who con- 
tributed to the fund may feel that, except 
for his own personal gift, the total sum might 
not have been raised.) For good measure 
the committee passes over a pledge of 
$500 which will be paid the rst of June. 
Of the total amount the treasurer of the 
Association acknowledges in his annual 
report $131,229.04. This sum up to May 1. 
Since that date he has received $11,415.98, 
making a total, as received by the treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
on $150,000 account, of $142,645.02. 
The treasurer of the International Council 
has received, exclusive of certain designated 
gifts which have passed through the Associa- 
tion treasury, $7,400. Mr. Lincoln’s $142,- 
645.02 and Mr. Wigglesworth’s $7,400 give 
the grand total as stated, $150,045.02. 
The total receipts from the churches for the 
past year have been about $84,000 as against 
$54,000 of 1905 and 1906, Ninety-four 
churches doubled their contributions. Thirty- 
six nearly doubled theirs. It is impossible 
to enumerate in this brief report the splendid 
advance in giving made by many societies. 
The honor roll is too long. The Middle 
States Conference is a group of fifty churches 
covering the territory from the western 
border of the New England States to Buffalo, 
Meadville, and Pittsburg, and from Phila- 
delphia at the south to Montreal-in the north. 
This band of churches gave last year for the 
missionary work of our fellowship scarcely 
more than $12,000. This year they have 
contributed $24,100. Several of the stronger 
societies have given from four to twelve fold 
what they formerly gave, and every strong 
church of the group has exerted itself 
greatly. Forty out of the fifty churches 
increased their gifts. One of the most 
touching exhibitions of church loyalty 
and devotion lies in the gift of $400 by the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco. 
Even the earthquake and the fire did not 
quench the spirit of this active, devoted 
congregation. All the societies in the 
Pacific Department have made excellent 
showing. Of the generous churches of New 
England, which always put forth their 
strength, and upon whom absolute reliance 
may be placed, too much cannot be said 
in appreciation. They have risen nobly 
to their full duty. Their names are too 
numerous to mention, but their deeds are 
recorded in figures upon the pages of the 
treasurer’s book, : 

Of those churches which have not really 
exerted themselves in former years, let us 
mention honorably Detroit, with her $250; 
Hartford, Conn., $112; Natick, Mass., 
$75; Brockton, $172. These and many 
others we welcome into the fellowship of 
those who give liberally for the advance 
of our cause. 
West have responded nobly. Cleveland 
has given $1,006; Cincinnati, $400; Louis- 
ville, $100. The committee relinquished 
$1,000 which we might have received from 
the. Lenox Avenue Church in New York. 
We did this because it seemed the best plan 
for all concerned that the society attempt 
to liquidate its entire building indebtedness 
to the Association. This debt of about 
$10,000 the people are hoping to return to the 
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Church Building Loan Fund shortly, that 
other churches may have the use of the 
money. It is a generous action on the part 
of the church, as the loan has, according to 
terms, a possible seventy-five years to run. 
The National Alliance is deserving of much 
credit. Seventy-nine branches have con- 
tributed $1,722. There have been 328 per- 
sonal gifts, 134 of which were for sums of 
gro and less. All of our churches and all of. 
our people are to be congratulated upon the 
most excellent showing which they have 
made. The committee is largely indebted 
to the Christian Register for the liberal use 
of its columns. The publisher and editor 
have extended every courtesy, and their 
generous co-operation has made possible 


a large and far-reaching campaign. The 
Unitarian has helped materially. Without 
its active and enthusiastic help it would 


have been quite impossible to interest to 
so large an extent the churches west of the 
Hudson. The Pacific Unitarian has also 
aided. ' 
Finally, the committee has the feeling 
that Unitarians will provide the necessary 
men and means to advance this great cause 
for God and humanity. To do this work 
successfully, the sum of $125,000 will be 
needed for the coming year. We believe 
that our churches and our people are willing 
to contribute this sum; that their common 
work may be carried on with efficiency and 
spirit. In closing, the committee wish to 
state their appreciation of the most efficient 
work of Rev. William Channing Brown, in 
obtaining contributions up to $150,000, 
This amount is largely owing to his tireless 
energy, his faithfulness, and his enthusiasm. 


The Committee on the Improvement of 
Church Music reported, by its secretary, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. (This report 
will appear in full next week.) 

The new head-master of the Hackley 
School, Mr. Henry White Callahan, spoke 
briefly, and was followed by Rev. T. R. 
Slicer. (These addresses will appear next 
week.) 


The PRESIDENT. A year ago, in the presi- 
dent’s annual address, I ventured to make 
the suggestion that the time had come to 
provide in our communion for some form 
of training for parish assistants, Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers, parish 
visitors, and the managers of church charities. 
The interest and labor of certain generous 
friends have enabled us to make a beginning 
for such an enterprise. The dream begins 
to turn itself into a substance. And I 
am going to ask Mrs. Beatley to say a word 
in behalf of the board of Managers of the 
Tuckerman School. 

(The report will appear later.) 


Rev. Ear M. Wineur of Berkeley was 
presented. He said:— 


My friends, I have travelled across the con- 
tinent, between three and four thousand 
miles, in order to tell you within ten minutes 
something of the past achievements and the 
present hopes and future plans of our new 
Divinity School for the Pacific Coast. In 
doing so, I shall try as far as possible to re- 
frain from the Californian’s proverbial pro- 
pensity for boasting and exaggeration, and 
confine myself to precise facts and conclu- 
sions that may fairly be drawn from them. 
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Sagacious¥and far-seeing friends of our 
cause on the Pacific Coast have felt for many 
years that that cause could not prosper as 
we should desire, and as the opportunity 
deserved, while we were such a long distance 
from the base of ministerial supply; for, 
when a church found its pulpit vacant, it 
was impossible for it to go through the 
usual process of candidating even at its 
best, and to select for the vacant pulpit 


‘the minister who might be best suited to 


the opportunity. It was obliged to send 
two or three thousand miles, and get who- 
ever would or could come, and take him for 
better or for worse,—sometimes for better, 
but too often for worse, because the spirit 
and traditions of the Pacific Coast are not 
quite what those are that prevail in New 
England; and many and many a time, alas! 
a man who might have done excellent work 
in the East has come West in years past, 
and found that he knew nothing of the tradi- 
tions of the West, was out of sympathy 
with its spirit, did not understand the people 
and their aims and their ways, and in a 
short time, comparatively, he came away 
discouraged, and left behind a people dis- 
appointed. And this sort of thing has 
occurred so frequently that, as I have al- 
ready said, it has been felt to be a paramount 
necessity for the permanence and strength 
and growth of our work on the Pacific Coast 
that we should raise and train our own minis- 
ters from our own sons. ‘The case is pre- 
cisely what it would be if the churches of 
New England were obliged to send over seas 
and draw their ministers from the schools 
and churches in England, guided only by 
English advice, from people who did not 
know our churches intimately, and knew 
nothing of our local conditions. You can 
easily foresee what the result would be. 
And, therefore, the men of the Pacific 
Coast have done precisely what our fore- 
fathers in New England did in the seven- 


‘teenth century when they founded Harvard 


College, in order that they might be sure of 
having their ministry fitted to do their own 
work in the best way. It was because 
they were impressed with the seriousness 
of the situation and the importance of meet- 
ing it that two noble and generous laymen 
of the Pacific Coast, with their wives, pro- 
posed three years and a half ago, and oddly 
enough on the same day,—one of them to 
the president of the Association, and the 
other to the Association’s representative 
on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Stone,—that they 
were ready and willing to undertake the 
experiment of founding a school there, that 
they would provide for its maintenance for 
five years, and that, if by the end of the 
time the experiment were deemed successful, 
they would guarantee funds ample for its 
support. Therefore, the school was founded, 
and opened three years ago next August. 
The founders did not eventually wait for 
the whole five years to expire. At the 
end of two years they were fully persuaded 
that the success of the school was demon- 
strated; and therefore, more than a year 
ago, the school was incorporated, and may 
be counted among our permanently estab- 
lished institutions. [Applause.] 

What, now, are the results that have been 
achieved in these three years? In the 
matter of students, in the first year there 
were six regular students and one special, 
in the second year there were seven regular 
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students and three specials, and during the 
third year there were six regular students 
and twelve specials,—totals respectively 
seven, ten, and eighteen. By regular stu- 
dents I mean those who are bona fide candi- 
dates for graduation. Two of these are 
already doing occasional preaching, and in 
another year we shall be able to send out 
our first class of graduates. Of the quality 
of these students it would not become me 
perhaps to state. 
when our friend, Prof. Peabody, visited us 
a few weeks ago, he expressed himself as 
greatly pleased, and perhaps later on in this 
session, or a following session, he will have 
something to say in respect to the progress 
of this school. For the next year our pros- 
pects are excellent. We already have two 
students promised and several others in 
prospect. 

As for our library, we are acknowledged 
by our competitors there to have the best 
theological library in Berkeley, between seven 
and eight thousand well-selected volumes. 
You will better understand what these fig- 
ures mean when I tell you that one of our 
Eastern theological schools went more than 
twenty years, and the other more than forty 
years, before it had a library as large as this. 

As for property, the school already has in 
its own right real estate and buildings valued 
at between fifty and sixty thousand dollars,— 
buildings sufficing in a way for the temporary 
occupation of the school, although most un- 
satisfactory and exposing this large library 
to constant risk of destruction by fire. We 
are now indebted to the same benefactor 
for a lot,—a superb lot facing the Univer- 
sity of California precisely-as Dr. Crothers’s 
church faces Harvard College,—altogether 
the best possible location for such an insti- 
tution as ours in Berkeley. 

As for the endowment, I have already 
spoken of that. I will only say further that 
the generous founders have provided for 
it so amply that, when their plans are 
fully realized, as they will be before long, 
our school will have property of such an 
amount that one of our Eastern divinity 
schools was forty-seven years old before it 
had as much, 

Now, my friends, if in the space of three 
years the school has accomplished so much, 
starting with mnothing,—no prospects, no 
reputation, not a book in the library, not 
a rood of ground, not a building, and no 
faculty except one average parish minister, 
taken away from his work for this new 
task,—you will certainly agree that the 
prospects of the school are of the brightest, 
that its achievements are even more than 
might have reasonably been expected, that, 
when our whole endowment is available, 
when suitable buildings are provided, we 
may expect to more than fulfil all the hopes 
of our founders and of our friends every- 
where. We propose to establish and main- 
tain on the Pacific Coast a Divinity School 
whose character shall be of the highest. We 
desire there to send forth in our own time 
a ministry which shall place upon the 
churches of the Pacific Coast the stamp of 
ministers thoroughly trained under the 
best conditions, with the highest ideals, sane, 
sober, earnest, reverent men, entirely de- 
voted to the public good,—such ministers 
as the Pacific Coast already knows, and is 
proud of, in the persons of King and Stebbins, 
and Fay and Eliot. We shall be satisfied 


I will say, however, that. 
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to"maintain nothing lower than the highest 
standards and to aim at nothing poorer 
than the best ideals, and we hope, as our 
work grows and prospers, under the favor of 
Heaven to do for our end of the country 
what the Harvard Divinity School has done 
for nearly eighty-five years and the Mead- 
ville Theological School has done for more 
than sixty-six years. We have a magnifi- 
cent opportunity, in a part of the country 
of unparalleled resources, with a population 
as yet but scanty in comparison to what it 
will be, a part of the country whose ideals 
are still fluid and plastic, and ready to be 
impressed by any strong leader who will 
come. We have a unique form of theologi- 
cal co-operation with the other theological 
schools at Berkeley. ‘There are already four 
of them, and two more are to follow, and the 
co-operation between these four schools is 
of the most perfect and hearty kind. There 
is free interchange of instruction. The stu- 
dents have a common organization. The 
seminaries have common meetings, and we 
hope in time to have a common union 
library, a common chapel, and, indeed, 
it is not beyond the range of possibility 
that the problem of Christian unity exist- 
ing side by side with denominational char- 
acteristics and freedom will be earlier solved 
in the West than in the Hast. We have 
a special opportunity of working at the 
gate of the great University of California, 
with its more than three thousand students, 
—a university which from its very nature 
can offer no religious advantages, and which, 
therefore, gives us a special chance to do 
something for the religious life of its great 
community. Now what do we want of 
our friends in the country at large? We 
want, first, my friends, your sympathetic 
interest, your confidence, based upon knowl- 
edge of what the exact facts are and 
what the precise work is that we are trying 
to do; and, when that is well gained, we 
want built upon that foundation something 
of your help in carrying out the building 
plans of the school. With a_ sufficient 
supply of students coming to us, with en- 
dowment provided, and with an admirable 
site for the school given, we now need only 
suitable buildings. We know no reason 
why this, the youngest institution in the 
country, occupying a position beyond all 
praise, looking out through the Golden Gate, 
should not have as beautiful and commodious 
buildings as any institution in the coun- 
try. We know still less of any reason why it 
should wait twenty-five or forty years until 
its ideals are realized, for we know that 
every day means a sacrifice of opportunity 
and high privilege. 

Our founders deserve this recognition at the 
hands of their friends in other parts of the 
country. I believe it is quite true to say 
that there are no four persons anywhere 
to be found in the history of our denomina- 
tion, East or West, who have done so much 
for the cause of ministerial education as 
have these two noble men and their wives 
in California. 

In those terrible days of a year ago, when 
our founders had suffered staggering losses, 
I went to them, and said: ‘“‘You must feel 
absolved from your pledge to the school. 
You have suffered terribly. Wecan suspend 
its plans, we can-.abandon them alto- 
gether, and I will seek occupation else- 
where.” Without a moment’s hesitation 
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they said, ‘“‘No, we have suffered terribly, 
we have no idea yet how much, but the 
school must go on. [Applause.] We will 
economize elsewhere if need be, but not here.” 
And in that very week, before the ashes of 
San Francisco were yet cold, one of our 
founders actually doubled his former pledge 
for the support of the school, in order that 
it might do better work in the third year 
than in thesecond. [Applause.] And this is 
the spirit, it seems to me, that should appeal 
to your confidence, and I hope it will eventu- 
ally result in your co-operation. 

There is a belief widely received among 
men to-day that the gods help them that 
help themselves. We have on the Pacific 
Coast a little community of twenty-six 
churches. Why there are not more than 
that you will readily understand from what 
I said at the outset. Of those twenty-six, 
not more than six can possibly be reckoned 
as old or strongly established or wealthy. I 
have told you to what extent these churches, 
this little and feeble band, have helped this 
movement. 

We have done our part, and now we hope 
that the gods on their part, wherever they 
may live east of the Rocky Mountains, will 
come forward and do theirs. 


The president, after fitting reference to the 
death of the wise and generous benefactor 
who made possible the publication of a special 
edition of Parker’s Works, Mr. John C. 
Haynes, introduced the secretary of the edi- 
torial board in charge, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York, whose report will ap- 
pear later. 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE reported for 
the International Council, as follows:— 


On the 21st of September next and for sev- 
eral days thereafter there will be held here an 
International Council of Religious Liberals. 
This Congress was organized under the au- 
spices of the International Council of Unita- 
rian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, formed seven years ago, to federate 
religious liberals. All over the world there 
are liberal parties of free believers holding 
theological views similar to our own. ‘There 
are also the liberal elements of the great 
historic churches of Christendom, which still 
maintain orthodox standards of theology, 
many of whose members are in full sym- 
pathy with liberal Christianity. Besides 
these there are isolated congregations of free 
worshippers in various countries, and many 
individual men and women, brave and heroic 
witnesses of a larger fellowship. It is to 
bring these different bodies of believers into 
a closer relation that this International 
Council was organized. It has been rarely 
successful in its purposes. Over fifty differ- 
ent religious associations are affiliated with 
the Council, reaching some sixteen different 
nationalities, and more than twenty-six dif- 
ferent church fellowships in Christendom. 
Three largely attended Congresses have been 
held. The first in London in 1901, the sec- 
ond in Amsterdam two years later, and the 
third in Geneva in 1905. From five hundred 
to two thousand persons attended the public 
meetings, and the greatest harmony and en- 
thusiasm prevailed among the delegates de- 
spite differences in language and nationality. 

It is intended to make the approaching 
meeting the most important gathering of free 
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and religious believers ever held on American 
soil, and, for that matter, in the history of 
the world. 

Other religious denominations will unite 
with us in extending a welcome to our friends 
and giving them entertainment. The Uni- 
tarians and the Universalists have together 
more than a thousand organized churches. 
To these we also add the Christian Connec- 
tion which has more than a thousand 
churches in this country; and the Liberal, 
sometimes called the Hicksite Quakers, who 
are earnest in joining with us, and the Ger- 
man Liberal churches, of which there are a 
number in the West, and other organizations. 

The Executive Committee of this ap- 
proaching Congress consists of Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
secretary, Mr. George Wigglesworth, treas- 
urer, Rev. George A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South Trinitarian Congregational Church 
in Boston, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of the Un- 
versalist Leader, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, some- 
times called Boston’s best citizen, and Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth, of the Theo- 
logical School at Meadville. 

This is the Executive Committee, but 
besides these there is a list of honorary 
vice-presidents, which is truly impressive 
in its representative quality. We mention 
the Jewish delegation and the representa- 
tives from the Indian Theists and from the 
Roman Catholic Church in France who are 
coming to us, and will present a world picture, 
a parliament of religion worthy of comparison 
with that of fifteen years ago. We are look- 
ing forward to a large delegation from 
Europe. From England will come at least 
one hundred delegates. There will be emi- 
nent scholars from the universities of Paris, 
of Berlin, of Geneva, of Prague, of Jena, of 
Marburg, of Oxford, and other great centres 
of learning. The liberal wing of reform, the 
old Huguenot Church of France, will be 
represented by eminent delegates. Also the 
Reformed, or Dutch, Church in Holland and 
the German State churches will have their 
representations, also the Swiss National 
Church; and there will be delegates from 
Japan and India and other far-away countries. 

The sermon for the Congress will be 
preached by Rev. John Hunter, pastor of 
the Trinity Congregational Church in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and an eminent pulpit orator. 

You will ask me, perhaps, what good can 
be accomplished by such a gathering. I will 
remind you of that marvellous Parliament of 
Religion in Chicago, the influence of which 
in promoting chtrch fraternity is still para- 
mount in religious circles. We believe this 
coming convention will encourage and in- 
spire brethren in foreign countries. It will 
greatly inspire us also in our own work, and 
it will lift our horizon. It will give us a 
new consciousness of religious dignity and 
the great missionary opportunities which are 
opening out before us. It will lift us above 
all local or provincial prejudices or interests 
into the larger atmosphere of universal 
brotherhood. Lastly, it will unquestionably 
greatly influence for good the whole religious 
community of America, and lead to a larger 
Christian charity and Christian fellowship. 
It will be a new confirmation of that apos- 
tolic teaching which tells us that God is no 
respecter of persons, but that in every na- 
tion he that reverences God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him, 
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The president’s annual address followed. 
This address will appear later. 

Rev. K. E. Evans of Chicopee, offered 
the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association con - 
gratulates Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham on the success 
which has greeted his spirited proposal to raise $150,000 
for missionary purposes, feeling that largely to his ener - 
getic initiative we are indebted for an increased practica 1 
interest in and enthusiasm for the spread of our liberal 
faith. 


This resolution was adopted under sus- 
pension of the rules. 
Adjourned. 


National Alliance. 


The remarkable growth of the Alliance 
has been more than ever apparent this year, 
for in spite of the attractions of the In- 
ternational Convention next September and 
the long distances which many delegates 
must travel to attend the meetings the 
numbers have been larger than ever before. 
Capacious as is Dr. Hale’s church, the 
attendance at the Monday meeting taxed 
its seating accommodations to the utmost, 
and the same conditions prevailed at the 
new Church of the Disciples, where the 
business meeting took place on Tuesday. 
The cordial invitation to make use of this 
beautiful new church was greatly appreciated 
by the Alliance, and members from a distance 
were especially glad to have this opportunity 
to inspect the building. A letter of wel- 
come from Mr. Ames was read by Miss Low, 
and Mrs. Ames, president of the Disciples 
Branch, gave personal greetings. The audi- 
ence was alert and enthusiastic. 

The national officers occupied the plat- 
form, with Miss Low presiding. Annual 
reports were then presented, the first by 
the recording secretary, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, who gave an account of the work 
of the Executive Board. (This report in 
full will appear in Word and Work.) Mrs. 
Davis of New York, corresponding secretary, 
gave a bright and characteristic account of 
work among the branches which she has 
visited in her extended travels the past year. 
Mrs. Catlin, for five years the efficient 
treasurer of the Alliance, retires from 
office, and after her report, which showed 
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monetary affairs to be in excellent, condition, 
took leave of the branches in a few graceful 
and well-chosen words. Mrs. Catlin’s gen- 
erosity and devotion to the work is fully 
appreciated, and her withdrawal from office 
is regretted by all. Annual reports were 
also given by Mrs. Lord for the Post-office 
Mission, Mrs. Nichols for the Cheerful Letter, 
Mrs. Noyes for the Nominating Committee, 
and Miss Williams for Finance. Miss Fannie 
Field of Cincinnati, who was greatly missed, 
sent her report for the Study Class Com- 
mittee which was read by Mrs. Wendte. 
Mrs. Keyes gave the report of the Committee 
on Appeals. Mrs. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton, Mass., who had accompanied Mr. 
Stebbins to California on his recent Billings 
lecture tour, spoke of incidents of her trip, 
and made a plea for building churches 
instead of halls in the newer centres. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who received 
a warm welcome, spoke forcibly on the real 
meaning of the independence of branches 
and the best interpretation of that phrase. 
Mrs. Sheldon of Lynn, following the same 
line of thought, spoke of what branches 
should do and should not do. 

During these addresses the counting of 
the ballots went on under the direction of 
Mrs. William B. Everett, chairman of the 
Credential Committee, and Mrs. McHenry 
Robinson, chairman of the Committee on 
Election. Owing to wrong marking, loss 
of credential cards, etc. an - unusually 
large number of ballots were necessarily 
thrown out, but the average vote cast was 
about three hundred and fifteen for each 
officer. ‘The entire ticket, with the list 
of vice-presidents and directors, as pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee, was 
elected. Thirty-four States were repre- 
sented. . 

An animated discussion at the close was 


’ occasioned by the motion of Mrs. Seaver 


of Scituate, Mass., expressing disapproval 
of prize whist or other games of chance as 
a means of raising money for Alliance or 
church purposes. This, in shape of a formal 
resolution, was unanimously adopted by 
a vote showing the strong feeling of the 
Alliance upon this subject. 

A vote of thanks was extended for the 
use of the church and of appreciation of 
the courtesies and hospitality of the branch. 


The Sunday-School Society. 


Fighty years of useful, active life, devoted 
to the interests of the children,—all these the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has to its 
credit. Undoubtedly, it has gained wisdom 
with increasing years, levying continuously 
on the enriched stores of knowledge and ex- 
perience opened in many ways to the world 
at large since the days of its formation, but 
wisdom has displaced neither the buoyancy 
of youth nor the tempered enthusiasm that 
looks forward with quiet confidence to ever 
better work, taking difficulties as an inspiring 
challenge. One gained a bit of perspective 
at the annual meeting in King’s Chapel last 
Friday by a chance remark that happened 
to be overheard. ‘‘Whenever I come to this 
meeting,” said the speaker, “I always miss 
Dr. Oliver Stearns.” Now Dr. Stearns died 
in 1885. He was a faithful attendant at 
the anniversary meetings in those years when 
it was possible for him to attend them; and, 
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somehow, the fidelity of the remembrance 


seemed suddenly to link the generations to- 
gether in this quest for better things. “Ideals 
are the only things that last,” said recently 
the hard-working editor of a daily newspaper, 
from whom one could expect only hard com- 
mon sense; and he was right. ‘The ideals of 
the Sunday-School Society were never clearer, 
more compelling, than now. 

President Edward A. Horton presided with 
characteristic ease and good-nature. He had 
every reason to feel satisfied with the meeting. 
The attendance and attention were fine, the 
Speakers excellent, the addresses fresh and 
effective. His admirable report looked for- 
ward to the day when organized religion shall 
make the Sunday School what it ought to be, 
the educational part of the church in its full 
sense; and the. successive speakers all con- 
tributed, in one way or another, to his defi- 
nition of successful Sunday-School work as 


the equipment of souls for the service to man } 


which is the glory of God. 

The first speaker, Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, was warmly welcomed. To her 
clear voice and attractive presence is added 
the authority that speaks out of a vital con- 
nection with the work of the Sunday School 
and long experiencein the best aims and meth- 
ods. Her topic was, ‘‘Home and Sunday 
School.”’ She outlined the place and power 
of the true home, and described new agencies 
and movements for the elevation of home life 
among those to whom its attainment is most 
difficult. 
associations in connection with the public 
schools are doing much, and are cordially 
received by those whom they most benefit. 


.twenty-minute addresses. 


Mothers’ meetings and parents’ | 
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own opinions, since the attorney for a cause 
cannot be its interpreter. 

In discussion before or after the papers of 
the morning President Southworth of Mead- 
ville, Mr. Fred H. Nazro, Mr. Turner of 
Norwell, Rev. Edward Day of Nantucket, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Rev. George H. Young, 
and Rev. George F. Pratt spoke briefly. 

The programme for the afternoon included 
three ten-minute reports and as many 
Rev. H. T. Se- 
crist, chairman of the commission appointed 
by the Sunday-School Union of Boston to 
plan a system of graded instruction- for 
Sunday Schools, explained the course of 
study which was offered in printed leaflets. 
The committee of six represented “‘specialists 
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In Sunday-School work such associations, 
though as yet little developed, are found still 
more helpful. ‘The Sunday School has ever 
found its chief support in the loyal home, but 
to secure the larger co-operation of parents, 
organization is necessary. The Home and 
School Conference of the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston has been successful to 
a degree which made the report of its or- 
ganization and work helpfully suggestive, as 
were also Mrs. Beatley’s further recommenda- 
tion of methods by which co-operation may 
be accomplished. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer of New York spoke with 


“crystalline clearness,’ thus keeping the 
promise made for him by Mr. Horton’s in- 
troduction; and his topic, ‘“The Work of the 
Interpreter,” kept his hearers alert, partly 
through interest in his stoutly held theories, 
and partly by the stories and illustrations 
which illuminated them. ‘The first element 
in the interpreter’s art is to find out what he 
is to interpret, to know what is there, and to 
observe what most people overlook. Then 
he must have the power of speech, able to give 
a concrete presentation of the abstract, and 
make a thought live by the power of his state- 
ment. He must have adequate knowledge, 
large areas of it, to supply the reservoirs 
from which he may draw understanding of 
the time or the situation. You cannot 
understand Browning’s Sordello unless you 


know your Guelfs and Ghibellines. You 
cannot understand the New Testament unless 
you know its background. Dean Stanley 
found that all the preachers he heard in 
America were engaged in interpreting Emer- 
son, and Martineau’s thought, too, needs to 
be brought into the realm of common 


thought, to make it available. Finally, the 
interpreter must subordinate himself and his 
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and regular practitioners,” men and ‘women, 
day teachers and Sunday-School teachers, 
parents, and those who look on children more 
impersonally. He presented the result of 
their deliberation for criticism and sugges- 
tion, believing that the way for improved 
work will open as we go on. The general 
plan is simple, with the subjects fitted to 
proper ages and the lessons mainly, but not 
entirely, from the Bible. The commission 
urges that lesson helps should be made for 
the. course as a whole. Copies of the leaflet 
may doubtless be had on application to Mr. 
Secrist. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance also reported “a 
piece of work”’ that has been done during the 
past year, the work in the field, which began 
at home with his attendance at parents’ 
meetings and Sunday-School Unions, and was 
continued through various tours in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Lawrance out- 
lined the effective work that can be done by 
a field secretary, who should become ‘an 
itinerant clearing-house,”’ accumulating 
knowledge from specialists and successful 
Sunday-Schools of different denominations, 
and dispensing it when the need offered. 
Sunday-School summer meetings and insti- 
tutes should be held, and the co-operation of 
Meadville and the other theological schools 
in the effort to teach young ministers re- 
ligious pedagogy is already assured. 

Rev. W. M. Backus, speaking of the 
“‘Sunday-School Opportunities in the West,” 
thought the situation about the same as in 
Boston, except that in the West it is more 
acute. There people have come out from 
evangelical churches by reason of their own 
strength of reasoning, and they expect their 
children to follow their thought by mere 
virtue of their freedom. Mr. Backus dwelt 
strongly on the importance of religion and 
religious teaching in the family, but confessed 
the need of Sunday Schools for the many 
neglected children. He paid high tribute to 
the publications of the Sunday-School 
Society, saying that, if it were not for the 
Unitarian label, they would be widely used. 
He is himself now writing the Sunday- 
School lessons for an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church. 

Dr. John D. Pickles, the educational sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Sunday-School 
Association, was introduced as a broad-gauge 
Methodist. He delivered an earnest address 
om ‘The Dignity and Worth of Bible School 
Teaching.” He put the first emphasis on 
the personality of the teacher, alive with the 
potencies of the life he wishes to inspire in 
others. Secondly, the teacher must recog- 
nize the dignity of his work, which is not a 
task to be taken up carelessly and laid down 
lightly, but a call from God, with oppor- 
tunities for influence that only God can 
measure. ‘The Sunday School stands by the 
children, as they grow, and it exists to give 
the moral stamina that will help them to 
resist evil. He closed with an impassioned 
vision of the true place of the Sunday School, 
feeling that the leadership of the future 
rests with the children of to-day, and that 
the glory and grandeur of its work cannot be 
overestimated. 

Rev. A. M. Lord opened a wide field of in- 
terest as he explained the meaning of his 
subject, “A World of Good Stories and How 
to explore it.” The story world of which 
he spoke grew as grows the grass. It was 
not made. In it one is dealing with life all 
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the time, and what he gets out of it depends 
on how much he is himself alive. This is 
the world of Folk Stories, in exploring which 
one gains the thrilling sense of personal dis- 
covery. Mr. Lord’s paper was less a chart 
for direct procedure than an encouragement 
for non-conducted tours, but he gave hints 
enough to start the would-be traveller in 
the safe and certain way. He would avoid 
books about folk tales and too elaborate 
adaptations and go to the compilations of 
original stories. Some of these may be found 
in every good public library. The finest 
collection of folk stories in the whole world 
is in the library of Harvard University, and 
the Boston Public Library and the Atheneum 
have a wealth of material. Assuming. that 
one knows what kind of a story he wants, 
but does not know where to-find it, it may 
be said that he should not look for it under 
the particular subject he has in mind, or he 
will find only the most hackneyed tales told 
in sophisticated fashion. For Christmas 


‘Hopedale, 


stories one may get into the Christmas at- 
mosphere, though the road thither may lack 
the Christmas sign-board, by going to the 
northland folk tales; for Easter look to the 
spring lands, Italy, Sicily, and Spain; for 
Thanksgiving or for nature stories the rich 
collections of American Indian lore furnish 
the best field; for heroism search the stories 
of heroic periods or look to men’s struggles 
with the forces of nature. Especially inter- 
esting, too, it is to trace the variants of folk 
stories in different countries. It is to be 
hoped that this brief and imperfect summary 
of Mr. Lord’s interesting paper may help to 
extend the opportunities for others to hear 
it in full, with the more specific directions 
necessarily omitted in a brief report. 

The closing paper of the afternoon was 
by Rev. Burt Estes Howard, who spoke on 
“Democracy and Education.” Studying the 
spirit of an age in which men are thinking 
for themselves, discarding old ideas and test- 
ing everything for its right to exist, he found 
the motive power behind this spirit to be 
wholly serious. We are driven by the logic 
of events to the application of ethical stand- 
ards to every relation of life, and this moral 
renaissance of the twentieth century extends 
even into politics. We are willing to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but 
we demand also that Cesar shall render unto 
us the things that are ours. ‘The American 
people have begun to see that the line between | 
right and wrong cleaves politics as elsewhere, 
and we are learning slowly that a man’s re- 
sponsibilities to city, State, and nation are | 
as vital as to his private relations. ‘Ihe State 
is a great religious institution, and every 
question it is called to decide is in the last 
analysis a moral question. Governments 
have moral ends, and their test is their effect 
on human life and character. The church, 
as a force that is to make for the larger 
righteousness of the time and an exemplar | 
of moral dynamics, must touch in every man | 
the nerve of moral sensation to awaken him 
to his personal responsibility in public | 
matters, “The training of youth in citizen- | 
ship has been shamefully neglected. We 
have taught much about the man who fell | 
among thieves going down to Jericho, and | 
not at all about the man who went down to. 
the city hall. God is as much interested in| 
modern Americans as in ancient Hebrews, 
and the education of the private conscience | 
must be supplemented by education of the | 
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public conscience that shall hold men true 
in public trusts. We must look to the Sun- 
day Schools for the spirit that places the 

making of men above the making of money, 
and reckons success not in terms of the mar- 
ket. 

The business of the Sunday-School Society 
was promptly transacted at the stated huurs 
through the day. ‘The report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, showed receipts 
and expenditures amounting to $19,916.02. 
A cash balance of $1,804.68, necessary to 
carry the society through to the time when 
annual contributions may be expected to 
come in, remains in the treasury. ‘The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the choice of the 
following: Rev. Edward A. Horton, president ; 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock, Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, vice-presidents; Miss Louisa P. Parker. 
clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, treasu- 
rer. For directors, one-third of the board, to 
serve three years: Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Mass.; Mr. Charles H. Johnson, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 


Quincy, Mass. ; 
Toledo, Ohio; 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting was held at 
Detroit, Mich., May 13-16, 1907. 

Conferences vary. This was a good one. 
That it was a happy and inspiring meeting 
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was felt by all. The joy of fellowship was 
evident in the faces and manner and tones of 
voices of the delegates. Those who met 
there are not only widely separated from 
each other, but they bear the stigma of 
heresy when at home. At the conference 
they realized, with deep and’ genuine joy, 
that they were not alone. ‘The discussions 
revealed several striking facts. One of 
these is that our leaders have thought their 
way through the fogs. They know perfectly 
well what they want to do. They under- 
stand that in this specialized world our 
church has its particular function, its own 
peculiar work, and that, while they help 
all good causes, their main efforts must be 
given to their special task. There is no 
uncertainty, no feeling around for a gospel 
to preach. All have a message and rejoice 
to find that it is substantially the same. 
Then, to one who detests that form of 
mysticism which is simply confusion of 
thought and inadequate power of expression, 
most of the speeches were a deep delight, 
in that they were marvels of clearness. 
For lucidity and precision of statement they 
would be hard to excel. Perhaps no ad- 
dress presented was in this respect more ex- 
cellent than that on the Brahmo-Somaj, by 
Prof. G. Subba Rau. It was a model state- 
tment, comprehensive, terse, clear, adequate, 
judicious, with not a sentence wasted. 
Another thing that impressed me was the 
substantial unity among these apostles of 
liberty. Their form of statement was never 
the same, for as thinkers they came from 
many directions; but that their views are 
convergent was clear. This shows that, if 
intelligent men are given liberty, it is needs 
less to try and enforce unity, for this comes 
about in time of itself. No authority, how- 
ever great, could conceivably have produced 
the real unity of free minds witnessed at 
this Detroit meeting. The voices were real 
voices, not echoes, and yet, in spite of differ- 
ences of timbre, the message was the same. 
Furthermore, I was impressed, with the 


extreme devotion of the meeting to the idea 
and spirit of democracy. As liberals, the 
delegates know their peculiar weakness and 
realize their need of organization, and yet 
they fear the centralizing tendency of every 
organization. Not only was there expressed 
criticism of this tendency in our national 
body and its administrative agencies, but 
one of the longest discussions at the meeting 
was Over a proposition the aim of which was 
to make the Western Conference more dem- 
ocratic, more truly representative than it is. 
This feeling found expression in the con- 
ference sermon by Rev. John W. Day of St. 
Louis. It is strong and must be reckoned 
with, although, as one of the delegates said, 
our differences of opinion are entirely within 
the possibilities of friendly adjustment. The 
preacher very frankly pointed out our faults 
in the way of lack of interest in others, in 
missionary efforts, in our adequate presen- 
tation, and our failure to appeal as success- 
fully to the whole man as we do to the in- 
telligence; and he declared that our success 
depends upon our ability vividly to present 
and to inspire vital and real faith in the 
living God. In the part of his discourse 
which aroused most comment, Mr. Day 
said: “There are signs that the reaction 
against individualism is seeing its best days. 
Improvements in machinery do not of them- 
selve furnish motive power. What is called 
organization cannot dispense with the deep 
vitalities which alone make unions organize. 
Organization never creates them, they 
create organization. The old individualism 
was indeed imperfect in co-ordination, 
but the forced production of the forms of 
co-operation cannot compensate for any 
loss of independence and _ responsibility. 
We do not want a Unitarian Church of 
America. We shall not outgrow the need 
of Unitarian churchesin America. The cen- 
tre of denominational life is not in any 
association nor in any group of officers, 
however efficient they may become. The 
centre of power is not in any group of 


churches, however strong and benevolent 
they may be. The measure and source 
of denominational strength is in the churches 
which denominate it. ... Our national as- 
sociation is neither national nor ours. It 
can become neither until it is governed 
by the churches of the country instead of 
by those which furnish the most life members. 
... We are face to face with a tendency 
which must be recognized with impartial 
and dispassionate candor. It is the tendency 


'to substitute machinery for life, numbers 


for quality,—to produce churches instead 
of the spirit which produces churches. A 
stronger union among our churches we need, 
but we do not need to unionize them. The 
kind of centralization now in progress is 
fraught with great dangers. It imperils 
church democracy. It denominationalizes 
our religion instead of religionizing our de- 
nomination. ... The transition from effi- 
cient leadership to harmful domination is 
unnoticed so long as results indicate vigor 
and activity. The harm comes when 
churches look outside rather than within 
themselves for their strength, when the 
centre of power is displaced. The source of 
denominational strength is in the churches 
themselves, and, when they look for it in any 
other centre, they deteriorate. If this were 
more thoroughly recognized and adopted, it 
would not be so hard to increase the de- 
nominational spirit. If every church in 
our fellowship realized its opportunities 
and labored for the kingdom of God in its 
midst, we should not need so many appeals 
for loyalty to the common cause.” 

The Tuesday morning session began with 
an address of welcome by Mr. John Bagley. 
Dr. Thayer, a vice-president of the confer- 
ence, was in the chair. This is not the place 
to give the facts presented in the report 
of the secretary of the conference, Rev. W. M. 
Backus, but his survey of our churches 
and the work of the past year seemed wise 
and hopeful. Very manifest was the affec- 
tion of the conference for its secretary. 
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There were many expressions of appreciation 
of his self-sacrificing spirit and of the high 
quality of his work. After the reports 
Rev. F. M. Bennett discussed ‘Unitarian 
Missionary Methods.” He considers that 
the Opera House and Brass Band method 
is a failure, that the Post-office Mission is 
very effective, but that the most important 
of all our missionary agencies are our college 
town churches. ‘The’ ministers in university 
communities preach to a constant procession 
of young men and women whose minds are 
forming and whom he can permanently in- 
fluence. Mr. Bennett thinks that we ought 
to buy land in growing cities for churches 
which may be established in the future, 
but, above all, that our main effort should 
be to foster the spirit which will bring both 
the needed men and the needed money. 

The Hindu, Prof. Rau, told us that a race 
consciousness is developing, and that a need 
is felt of a universal religion. Such a need 
cannot be satisfied by Christianity in its 
present form. The Occidental consciousness 
is not fitted to produce a universal religion, 
for it is too objective, religion being essen- 
tially a subjective experience. For this work 
the Hindu is fitted by temperament and by 
the naturally universal character of his mind. 
Western Christianity needs to be comple- 
mented by the mystic subjectivity of the East, 
which in its turn would derive benefit from 
the influence and teaching of the West. 

A paper on ‘‘The Distinctive Features of 
Unitarianism”’ was presented by Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore; and in the discussion, which was 
led by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, neither the an- 
cient platitudes nor disagreements appeared. 
Mr. Gilmore made it plain that, while the 
individualism of our people in church affairs 
is their weakness, their devotion to freedom 
is their strength. In our pulpits a thought- 
ful and sensible man may utter himself on 
any subject under heaven that pertains to 
the welfare of the human race. We are now, 
and have always been, pioneers; and, when 
we carry our gospel to others, it is not to 
convert, but to confer, it is to learn as well 
as to teach. The voluntary withdrawal of 
our missionaries from Japan after the Japan- 
ese Unitarian movement had been started 
was likened to the evacuation of Cuba by 
the American armies after the island had 
been delivered from its oppressors,—an event 
unique in the history of the world. Mr. 
Wicks distinguished between Unitarianism, 
as a belief in the doctrines which Unitarians 
generally do as a matter of fact believe, 
and liberty, and insisted that it is the liberty, 
and not the belief, which makes us Unitarian. 
He thought that we ought to beware of even 
the appearance of a doctrinal condition of 
fellowship. 

The distinction having been made between 
the churches of authority and the free 
churches, Mr. Blake pointed out that there 
is a third kind of church which tries to be 
both the other kinds at once,—a mixed type 
which is unsatisfactory from every point of 
view. The discussion was participated in 
by Messrs. Rihbany, Ferguson, Marsh, Mac- 
Carthy, and Dodson. Dr. E. L. Rexford 
of Columbus, Ohio, was present, and took 
part in the conference. He said that the 
work of Unitarianism has been to restore the 
consciousness of God in the human soul, that 
no people have a greater opportunity than 
we, and that his word to us is “‘to go right 
on.”’ We have, he said, more constituency 
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and more sympathy than we suppose. We 
are to testore the meaning of the natural by 
removing the supernatural. When this has 
been done, Nature and God will still be here 
and life will be larger. 

The afternoon session closed with a vesper 
service led by Rev. Florence Buck. This, 
in its quiet beauty, in its repose and uplift, 
coming just after the earnest and tonic dis- 
cussions, seemed all that such a service could 
be. 

On Tuesday evening there was a platform 
meeting. The subject was ‘The Interna- 
tional Council,” the speakers being Rev. 
C. W. ‘Wendte, secretary of the Council. 
President F. C. Southworth, and Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. It would seem that this meeting, 
together with the lectures of Mr. Wendte in 
various Western cities, ought to increase local 
interest by showing the larger relations and 
significance of our work. ‘The council was 
represented as an attempt to federate the 
religious liberalism of the world. It was 
said that the call now is for a religion with 
a world horizon, and that the hour has struck 
when liberals all over the world must stand 
together and criticise by creation. Religion 
is not an individual, but a corporate life; 
and of this life the Church is the organization. 
We must simplify our message, unite our 
forces, and multiply our enthusiasm. 

The Wednesday session began with a de- 
votional meeting led by Rev. F. A. Weil, 
assisted by Messrs. Marsh and Hawley. Rev. 
E. A. Horton then addressed the conference 
on the Sunday-school. Those who have 
heard Mr. Horton know how unreportable 
he is, how impossible it is in a few words to 
give an adequate or satisfactory account of 
the impression his addresses make. Among 
other things, he said that preaching is not 
obsolete, and that Roosevelt and Bryan are 
the greatest preachers in the United States. 
The President treats great questions in a 
moral and religious way, and such treatment 
is desired by the people. The Church has a 
great task: it is to combine knowledge with 
enthusiasm, ideals with common sense, criti- 
cism with faith, and toleration with convic- 
tion. We must learn how to be liberal and 
yet intense. Rev. J. Vila Blake then gave 
an intensely interesting account of an ideal of 
Sunday-school work, which has been con- 
sistently pursued for many years. ‘his ad- 
dress also is one that cannot well be sum- 
marized, as those who heard it know. ‘The 
speaker said he would like to take half of 
one of the five school days for religious in- 
struction; but, as this is at present impossi- 
ble, he has done his best under the actual 
conditions, and is entirely satisfied with the 
working of his plan. His success has been 
as great as the conditions permit. Of the 
forty-five minutes at his disposal he gives 
fifteen to worship, five to a sermon, and the 
rest to the lesson. Nothing but the highest 
motive is appealed to, there being no prizes, 
banners, or rewards. ‘The discipline is strict, 
and the same hymns and services are used 
year after year. In the worship and in- 
struction there is absolute fidelity to natural 
religion. ‘The service book could be used 
by the inhabitants of Mars. Religion is care- 
fully distinguished from history. The ad- 
dress was listened to with great interest, the 
more so because it was the account, not of 
a failure, but of a success, 

Perhaps the most masterly and searching 
paper read at the conference was that of 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175° Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-bouses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ; 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. : 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


—_————— 


Rev. George R. Gebauer on the “Race 
Problem.” The subject was not promising; 
and, had not this writer’s duty detained him, 
he might have followed his inclination to use 
the afternoon in seeing Detroit. When this 
theme was treated at the conference three 
years ago, there was much more heat than 
light, and the event left a painful impres- 
sion. But this discussion, though warm 
enough, was luminous, and even those who 
disagreed with Mr. Gebauer and Mr. Jones 
of Topeka, who followed with an address 
based not on reading, but on a varied and 
interesting experience, gladly acknowledged 
the force and ability with which the speaker 
Some felt that other 
things ought to be said that were not said, 
and everybody apparently wanted to speak. 
By a majority of one the conference voted 
down a resolution asking the directors to put 
this subject on the programme of the next 
conference. Among those who spoke were 
Rev. Eleanor Gordon, Rey. H. W. Foote, 


and Dr. Rexford. Mr. Gehauer strongly 
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deprecated the laissez-faire policy in dealing 
with the race question, nor would he leave 
it to the South alone. 
must help. He pointed out the growing 
antagonism between the races, and the fact 
that this springs from the danger of amal- 
gamation. ‘The South is right in its ideal and 
end,—the separation and continued purity of 
the races,—though the means it uses are to 
be condemned. There must be no inhu- 
maiity, no. discrimination before the bar 
of justice, no inequality before the law, what- 
ever that law may be. The great problem 
is to satisfy ethical feeling, and at the same 
time not to violate a race instinct on which 
civilization depends. The black man needs 
education, but the white man needs it more; 
for the latter must be fitted for the leader- 
ship and tutorship of the weaker race. In 
our pity for the black man we must never 
forget the civilization which an infusion of 
his blood would weaken or destroy. For the 
real question is not what is to become of the 
black man, but what of the future of the 
white. The race makes the land. Whether 
a country shall blossom as the rose or be a 
wilderness depends on the race that lives in it. 
When the old heroic races disappeared from 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, what followed 
was only the inevitable result. But is not 
amanaman? Yes, and wood is wood; but 
maple is never mahogany, and no veneer 
can do more than change the surface. The 
race prejudice is strongest in the South be- 
cause there the danger is greatest. Wher- 
evet negroes are present in large numbers, 
whether North or South, East or West, the 
white reaction is the same. 

. Rev. J. H. Jones, a man of Southern birth 
and breeding, gave the discussion some local 
color. He expressed his admiration for the 
Georgia Cracker’s daughter who would not 
leave the cottonfield to marry a man only 
one-fifteenth negro, even though he were a 
millionaire. Not being willing to degrade 
her race for wealth, she is incomparably more 
admirable than the heiresses who unite a 
sound stock with that of a degenerate no- 
bility for the sake of a title. 

The discussion showed that no question 
is felt to be more vital than this, and pro- 
gramme committees, looking for a subject 
that will rouse the most blasé, and make 
everybody want to talk, will do well not to 
forget this fact. 

Although the undersigned would not have 
any one think that he is reckless with ad- 
jectives, he is going to risk one more. He is 
not afraid that he will be accused of a ten- 
dency to hyperbole by any of the one hundred 
and twenty-one present at the closing ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening, when he says 
that it was a delightful meeting. We are 
tempted sometimes to think that all stories 
are old, and that the chestnut is the most 
prolific of trees. This banquet showed, 
however, that originality and spontaneity 
are still to be found in the world. Mr. 
Stuart said truly that he made a great find 
when he discovered Mr. Ralph Stone as 
toastmaster, and Messrs. Thayer, Horton, 
Marsh, Rihbany, and Miss Gordon gave, 
with an abundance of fun and merriment, 
about the right proportion of the serious for 
an after-dinner speech. ‘The last word was 
spoken by Rev. Reed Stuart, who was heard 
all too seldom in the conference. It was an 
expression of friendliness, of cordial appre- 
ciation of his brethren, and of hope for the 
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cause. It is not hard to understand the de- 
votion of the Detroit people to their minister. 

On Thursday morning there was a min- 
isters’ meeting which discussed ‘‘The Re- 
lation of the Minister to Social Forces,” and 
which was addressed by Brigadier Lamb of 
the Salvation Army, and this was followed 
by a luncheon at the Addison Hotel. Thus 
closed the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. ‘The sixty- 
seven delegates were cordially received by 
the Detroit people, and they will retain 
happy memories of the way in which they 
were entertained. The one who makes this 
report likes to think that he speaks not for 
himself alone, but that he expresses the feel- 
ing of all in saying that he returns home glad 
that he went, feeling a benefit that he can- 
not describe, and thinking more highly and 
more warmly of his colleagues and fellow- 
workers than ever before. 

G. R. Dopson. 


The Alliance at Detroit. 


Again the annual meeting of the Western 
Conference has been preceded by a day given 
to the National Alliance, beginning at 10 
AM. May 13, with the regular monthly 
meeting of the National Board, Miss Low, the 
president, in the chair. To this session, 
held in the Sunday-school room of the 
Detroit Unitarian church, all Alliance mem- 
bers were admitted. The minutes of the 
previous meeting, read by the recording 
secretary, Mrs. Fifield, revealed to all not 
familiar with National Alliance activities 
the varied and earnest nature of the business 
transacted at these meetings and the in- 
terest in all, even the most remote, of its 
358 branches. Among the most important 
matters considered by the board meetings 
is that of appeals from new or struggling 
branches for assistance. Those of Rock 
Rapids, Ia., Elizabeth, N.J., and Flatbush, 
L.1., reported favorably by the Committee 
on Appeals, it was voted should be laid before 
the branches. Owing to the distance from 
other Illinois branches, a motion was carried 
to place those at Alton and Quincy, Ill., under 
the directorship of Mrs. Mersereau of Mon- 


Alliance of all branches in St. Louis, Quincy, 
and Alton was approved. The Post-office 
Mission was discussed at some length. The 
great value of this work is never questioned, 
Miss Low’s experience in the South furnishing 
much evidence of this. But the difficulty of 
finding the correspondents is ever present. 
Advertising in the daily papers, in trade and 
agricultural journals, in magazines, offering 
Unitarian literature or particular sermons, 
adding a few lines to the Sunday church 
notice,—all these had been tried with varying 
success. The isolated position of the three 
liberal branches of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was brought up. These 
three, in Boston, Cambridge, and Chicago, 
at much loss to themselves, have refused to 
join the national body, owing to its orthodox 
platform. It was urged that the liberal 
women should give a more generous support 
than heretofore. Among many other mat- 
ters pertaining to National Alliance work 
which came up for discussion were the Cheer- 
ful Letter Committees, the Study Class 
Section (now boasting 47 teachers and 62 
|subjects), the growing missionary work in 


tana, and her plan of forming an Associate | 
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the South, and the Memorial and Membership 
Funds, which in time will furnish a small 
but steady income for denominational pur- 
poses. 

At 12.35 the board meeting adjourned and 
one hundred Alliance members sat down to 
luncheon in the pleasant parlors of the church, 
Following this most enjoyable repast, Mrs. 
Marks said a few words of greeting in behalf of 
the Detroit and other Michigan Alliances, then 
calling upon Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 


Business Notices. 


“Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Those interested in seeing the progress in Ameri- 
can ceramics may see at Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s an exhibit of porcelain distinctly American, made 
at the Lenox China Works in New Jersey. Their 
product is only of the expensive lines, but of artistic 
merit in design and body. Elsewhere in their display 
are products of every foreigm pottery service. 


‘About this time rugs and carpets are likely to need 
attention and renovation. The facilities of the Armenian 
Rug and Carpet Renovating Works, r5 Temple Place, are 
unexcelled for such work, and they are ready to receive 
orders for repairing, remodelling. and cleansing, at the 
lowest prices for first-class work. 


ae Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is 1 Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


MACKINTOSH.—At Winchester, Mass., May 20, 
Sarah Burditt Mackintosh. eighty years, daughter of 
Peter and Dorcas Burditt Mackintosh. 


Large-hearted, bright of mind, earnest in purpose, and 
strong in character, Miss Mackintosh leaves behind a 
gracious memory. She united a tenderness of spirit with 
a decision of will, which made her a fine example of faith- 
fulness to conviction and duty. The name she bore has 
been worthily honored in this community by others before 
her, and she maintained: the good repute. A lifelong 
member of the Second Church in Boston, she gave to it, 
and the faith it represents, loving, loyal service. The 
strong religious spirit manifested by her had helpful in- 
fluence on others. One of her last acts was to prepare a 
paper on poems and hymns by Unitarian authors, which 
was read at the Second Church Alliance Branch, Her 
favorite sentiment regarding life and the great change 
was embodied in Mrs. Barbauld’s poem beginning, ‘‘Life, 
I know not what thou art,’’ and ending 

“Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 


Bid me good-morning.’ 
E.A.H. 


BOSTON woman of _ refinement, having lived 

abroad, especially in Germany, desires a position 
forthe summer for Europeantravel. References. A.B.C., 
care of Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


OR RENTAL.—House 40x 30, piazza 800 sq. ft., 

8 rooms furnished, fireplace, views 22 miles of Lake 

Winnepesaukee, elevated above Lake, 7 mountain ranges, 

6 miles from Wolfeboro. Address C. A. Reese, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


DEAL SUMMER COTTAGE at Ocean Point, 
Me. Nine rooms, furnished, large fireplace, unique 
arrangement, broad piazzas, fir balsam groves, shore lot. 
$125 for season. Particulars, ‘‘Cottage,’’25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


EN LEXINGTON, for the summer, house and stable, 
L on high land, near trains and trolleys. Lawn and 
kitchen garden; modern stable; house with fireplaces, 
piazza, and all conveniences. Telephone. References. 
A beautiful summer home. Address X. Y. Z., Christian 
Register. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


ANTED —A lady desires position as companion 
V to a lady or young girl or to take charge ot a house- 
hold. Best of references. Address M. M. P., Care of 
Christian Register 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


«“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL., Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. WenpTeE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, 
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Mrs. Phelan of Providence, Mrs. Mersereau 
of St. Louis, Mrs. Doolittle of Milwaukee, Mrs. 
Bradley of Cleveland, and Mrs. Delano of 
Chicago, each of whom spoke briefly. The 
general tone was of earnest belief in the pur- 
poses, the performances, and the possibilities 
of the Alliance. 

At 2.45 the general meeting of the Alliance 
was called in the main auditorium of the 
church by Mrs. Delano, vice-president of the 
Western States. After the opening hymn 
the invocation was offered by Rev. Florence 
Buck. On behalf of the branch Alliance of 
the Detroit Church Mrs. Reed Stuart, with 
very happy illustrations, proffered the 
hospitality of the church and its homes. 
Miss Low was then introduced, who empha- 
sized the national character of the organiza- 
tion for which she stood, this to be maintained 
in spite of the difficulties attending so widely 
scattered a membership. To the end of 
bringing branches into closer touch with 
national officers and directors, Miss Low 
visited the South, finding everywhere people 
ready for the message the Alliance brings, 
resenting any insincerity, but eager to dis- 
cover truth. Mrs. Fifield spoke of the 
special purpose of the National Alliance, 
which is to strengthen our churches and to 
extend a knowledge of our faith,—an aim in 
itself binding together the branches which 
are now found in four-fifths of our churches. 
No matter pertaining to denominational 
work is foreign to the board, among whose 
members are some of the best and strongest 
types of womanhood. ‘The great problem 
of the Alliance is how to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the branches and yet reap the 
advantage of organized work. Mrs. Davis, 
corresponding secretary, and, one may say, 
delegate at large to all ambitious and strug- 
gling branches, gave enthusiastic expression 
to the growing strength and ideals of Alliance 
work, claimed to the credit of the Alliance a 
good share in many new churches established 
and deplored the action of too many men and 
women, who, believing in a cause, wait for it 
to succeed before giving their countenance 
and support. Many illustrations were given 
of the needs which the Alliance is constantly 
hearing and answering. Following these ad- 
dresses, the discussion of the subject, ‘“ Alli- 
ance Duties and Privileges,’ was opened 
by Mrs. Bradley of Cleveland, who talked of 
the Alliance work as made effective through 
its committees, Hospitality, Philanthropic, 
Study Class, and Denominational, the lat- 
ter, in the opinion of the speaker, being of the 
least general interest. On this point Mrs. 
Davis later took issue, declaring ‘Unitarian 
and Unitarian Ideals” a constant challenge 
to our loyaland enthusiastic support. Among 
the many others who contributed to the dis- 
cussion were Mrs. Mersereatt, who urged the 
duty of bringing our Unitarianism to the 
light of day; Rev. Miss Buck, who men- 
tioned the sad case of those Alliances so 
prosperous “1s not to need the visits of national 
officers, and therefore deprived of them, also 
the duty of making the most of our Alliance 
privileges; Rev. Mr. Vail, who gave a most 
encouraging account of the growth of the 
church recently established at Champaign, 
Ill., and its branch Alliance; Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, who hoped some way might be de- 
vised to bring the widely separated branches 
of Nebraska into closer touch with officers 
of the national body and directors; and Miss 
Low, who, in answer to this, said that, if all 
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Alliance members would join the national 
body, this would be possible, and especially 


might the inspiring and energizing presence 


of Mrs. Davis be much in the field. 
According to the; roll-call there were 
present 108, representing 27 branches in 16 
States, from Massachusetts to California. 
MariAN M. LEwis. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The ninth session of the Summer School of 
Theology will be held this year July 2-19, 
having for its subject, ‘“The Relation of the 
Ministry to Social Ethics.’ Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, speaking on ‘The Approach to 
the Social Question,” will give six lectures 
considering social ethics in relation to phi- 
losohy, social science, sociology, economics, 
ethics, ethical idealism, and religion. Tak- 
ing for his topic ‘“The Sociological Uses of 
the Old Testament,” Prof. L. B. Paton will 
give three discourses on the social life of 
Israel before the Conquest, from the Con- 
quest to the time of the Prophets, and in 
the period of the Prophets. Prof. J. H. 
Ropes will speak on ‘‘The Application of 
New ‘Testament Teaching to Sociology,” 
explaining the uses of the New Testament 
and the sociological application of the Gos- 
pels and of the Epistles. Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, whose theme will be ‘The Social 
Content of Christian Doctrine,’ offers in 
all eight lectures, the first on “Life and 
Dogma,” and the other seven on the social 
aspects of the doctrines of God, of Sin, of 
Christ, of the Atonement, of Justification 
by Faith, of Eternal Life, and of Salvation. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig will present ‘Some 
Fundamental Questions as to Private Prop- 
erty and Socialism” in his lectures on ‘‘The 
Social Stratification,” ‘The Significance of 
the Leisure Class,’ and ‘Socialism and the 
Present Order.’ Prof. C. J. Bullock will 
take up the topic ‘“The Ministry and the 
Labor Question,” considering ‘“‘Why is there 
a Labor Problem?” ‘“‘The Attitude of the 
Ministry,” and “Certain Demands of Labor 
critically considered.” The name of Prof. 
Josiah Royce appears with the subject, “Loy- 
alty as an Ethical Principle.” Prof. Royce 
offers five lectures on ‘The Problem of 
Ethics,” ‘‘Four Ideals of Personality,’ 
“The Ideal of the Loyal Personality,” and 
“Loyalty as a Factor in American Life.” 
Prof. J. B. Ames is scheduled to speak on 
“Marriage and Divorce from the Lawyer’s 
Point of View.” Prof. Jeremiah Smith will 
consider ‘The Legal Aspects of the Labor 
Question.” “Child Labor,’ ‘Women in 
Industry,” “Rearing of City Children,” and 
“Industrial Education,” .four lectures on 


“Women and Children in Industrial Life,” 
are offered by Mr. R. A. Woods. “Leading 
Principles of Scientific Charity’ will be 


taken up by Dr. J. R. Brackett, who will 
discourse on ‘“‘Present Tendencies in Public 
Aid and Private Charity: Leading Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Relief,” “The Church 
and Charity,” “The Organization of Charity,” 
and “Sources of Relief.”” Dr, D. C. Rogers, 
dealing with ‘Problems in Criminology,” 
will discuss “Crime as a Biological Phenome- 
non” and “The Remedies for Crime.” 

The school will be held in the rooms of 
the department of Social Ethics which in- 
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clude a lecture room, a seminary room, a 
conference room, a library, and two rooms 
occupied by the Social Museum. The li- 
brary has ample convenience for study, and 
the collection of photographs, diagrams, and 
charts illustrate movements of social wel- 
fare and industrial progress with exhibits 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Japan. The school is open to men and 
women alike, and special arrangements are 
made for the comfort of women. 

Guidance in further study will be aimed 
at quite as much as instruction. ‘The lect- 
urers will pay special attention to the litera- 
ture of other subjects, and a collection of 
the most important books on the various 
courses will be made accessible. Consulta- 
tion hours will give opportunity for in- 
formal discussion. 

The fee for membership in the school is 
$15, to be paid on entrance. Board and 


) Educational 


Th Mi All De hters ype se = 
well-known educator, 
e ISS€s en MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


3 3 ° 3 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships. for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium,. field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

isitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 

yes relations wih ne cone office. 
pplications solicited from families within for i 
Boston, who will take children to board or free o cana 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, Prescdent ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
—— ee en 


A Little Journey in Christian Science 
A Brief Study of this Absorbing Subject 


BY 
Rey. JOHN SNYDER of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Price 10 cents. 


For sale at Rooms of American Unitarian Associati 
the South Station, Boston, and by the Author, roe 
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lodgings are obtainable in the neighbor- 
hood at prices ranging from $4 to $10 a 
week. Letters of inquiry may be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Divinity Faculty, Rev. 
Robert S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Morison will also furnish 
any further information which may be de- 
sired concerning the reduction of railway 
fares, the various courses offered in the 
Divinity School, etc. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. J. F. Meyer, at South 
Natick, Monday, June 3. Luncheon at 1 
P.M. Subject of paper, “Liberal Religion 
in Germany.” Take Natick cars from 
Subway, or Natick train from South Station 
at 11.15 4.M. Electrics run from Natick to 
South Natick, 


The next session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be on Thursday, June 6, at 
Natick. At 10.30 Rev. Henry C. De Long 
will speak on ‘‘The Church and Public 
Morals.”’ ‘The collection and other business 
will be at 12. In the afternoon Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot will speak on ‘‘The International 
Council,” and Rev. Walter Greenman and 
others will speak on ‘‘ The Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union.” 


The graduating exercises of Proctor Acad- 
emy will be held June 14, at 2.30 P.M, 
at the Town Hall, Andover, N.H. Presi- 
dent William D. Gibbs of the Durham (N.H.) 
State College will speak, and the four mem- 
bers of the graduating class present theses. 
A musical programme is to be furnished. 
The Alumni Association has arranged for an 
interesting concert in the evening, and friends 
wishing to stay over night can secure com- 
fortable lodging at the Hotel Potter, Potter 
Place, by writing beforehand to the financial 
agent of the Academy, Rev. Henry G. Ives. 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety: This church, which has been without 
a minister for nearly four months, has now 
called Mr. Daniel Roy Freeman of Union 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Freeman is 
twenty-five years old, a young man of 
marked ability. He has recently entered 
the Unitarian fellowship from the Methodist 
Church. He will begin his work June 2, 
and will be ordained and installed in October. 
The annual church supper took place on the 
evening of the 13th. Ninety-four members 
of the church were present. Hon. John D. 
Long of Hingham, Rev. Peter Goldsmith of 
Salem, and the pastor-elect, Mr. Freeman, 
were the speakers. At the annual parish 
meeting, April 22, the church was found to 
be in a fine condition,—all bills paid, and 
money in the bank. Ten people have re- 
cently joined the church. Mr. Holmes’s 
going to New York was a serious loss to us; 


The Christian Register 
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A Summer Vacation 
In Your 


— 


Don’t swelter this 
summer with the tem- 
perature at 110. Get 
a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 


SSS 
Stove and have a cool | 
kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


produces a working flame instantly. Blue flame means highly 

concentrated heat, no soot, nodirt. Oil is always at a maintained 

level, ensuring a uniform flame. Made in three sizes. Every 
stove warranted. If not at your dealer’s write to our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The is the best lamp for 

Ray OLamp all-round house 

hold use. Made 

of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly 

constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled in light-giving 

(____) power; anornamentioany room. Every lamp warranted. 
ew ”-—sf not at your dealer’s write to our nearest agency. 


hows STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(FN (Incorporated) 


‘expe 


ve 


= 


_ 


in active business since 1875 
Pays interest on deposits subject to check 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking Busi- 
ness, acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad 
and other Corporations. 


Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents, 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co, 


Send for booklet descriptive of the Company’s business, containing 


but everything has gone on just as he left it, | Vayyable suggestions as to Stock Transfers. 


and we have now found another young man 
to take up his work. Last Sunday our 
former pastor, Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
preached. 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
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Pleasantrics. | 


An English lecturer on chemistry said, 
“‘One drop of this poison placed on the tongue 
of a cat is sufficient to kill the strongest 
man.” 


“Hannah,” said the mistress to her new 
girl, “you can take that brown serge dress 
of mine, and put it in soak,” ‘Yes’m,”’ said 
Hannah, ‘‘who’s your fav’rite pawnbroker ?” 
Household Words, 


“TI wonder,” said the philological boarder, 
“why a fight is called a scrap?” “Because 
it is a broken peace,” the Cheerful Idiot 
explained, with his usual promptitude.— 
Indianapolis Journal, 


“What’s your occupation, bub?’ asked 
a visitor at the Capitol of a bright boy whom 
he met in the corridor. The boy happened 
to be a page in the White House. “I’m 
running for Congress, sir,” he replied.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


A young student lately presented himself 
for examination, and ignominiously failed. 
To his family, anxious to hear-of his success, 
he telegraphed thus: “‘ Examinations splen- 
did, professors enthusiastic. They wish for 
a second in October.’”’—Tvd-Bits. 


According to the Tribune, an Englishman 
with more money than education recently 
sent to a bookseller the following order for 
library furnishings: ‘“‘I have sixty feet of 
shelving. I want ten feet of poetry, ten 
feet of history, ten feet of science, ten feet 
of religion, the same of novels, and fill up the 
rest with any kind of books.” 


An exchange says that_a lady who was 
looking about in a bric-a-brac shop, with a 
view to purchasing something odd, noticed 
a quaint figure, the head and shoulders of 
which appeared above the counter. ‘‘What 
is that Japanese idol over there worth?” 
she inquired. The salesman’s reply was 
given in a subdued tone, ‘“‘ Worth about half 
a million, madam: it’s the proprietor.” 


Ian Maclaren in one of his lectures in 
Boston gave the following delicious bit of 
Scotch humor. It was the story of a pa- 
rishioner of the late Dr. Norman McLeod, 
who, on her husband falling ill with typhus 
fever, called in another clergyman. ‘Why 
didn’t you fetch your own minister?” was 
asked. ‘“‘D’ye think,’ was the woman’s 
reply, ‘“we would risk Norman with typhus 
fever?” 


A little girl, mourning for her favorite 
cat Bathsheba, asked a poet to commem- 
orate its memory in verse, which he did off- 
hand in this classical bit :— 


“Bathsheba! to whom never said scat. 
No worthier cat 
Ever sat on a mat 
Or caught a rat. 
Requescat!”’ 


Fully Prepared.—“‘So you wish to leave 
to get married, Mary? I hope you have 
given the matter a serious consideration ?”’ 
“Oh, I have, sir,” was the earnest reply. 
“T have been to two fortune-tellers and a 
clairvoyant, and looked in a sign book, and 
dreamed on a lock of his hair, and have been 
to one of those asterrologers, and to a mee- 
jum, and they all tell me to go ahead, sir. 
I ain’t one to marry reckless like, sir.’’— 


The Christian Register 


_-=— CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


BIGELOW} 
KENNARD 


5II- WASHINGTON ST 
| GORNER 'WEST-ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS.” 


ASSETS 


an. 1, 
TPaBiLitiEs! 


Liberal contracts to 


or without experience, to act as agents in 


$40,702,691.55 
36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 
energy, with 
Massachu- 


© eeee seve ccee cose ees 


men of integrity and 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s5, No. 87 


Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOS 
F. ARPED Secreta: 


OSTER 


, Vice-President. 


M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


IPE & REED - 


120 BOYLSTONST. 


STEY rae OR 


BOSTON — MASS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Walpole, N.H. 


On Connecticut River. 


Attractive Old 


Beautiful Hill Country. 
Fine Drives. 
Modern Conveniences. 
Golf and Tennis. 
Steinway Piano. 

A First-class Inn, with 
Swimming Pool and Billiard 


Colonial House | Room. 


ADDRESS 
RUSSELL N. BELLOWS 
TO RENT WALPOLE, 
FURNISHED. New Hampshire. 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR 


Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


| for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. G 


Household Words. 
HURCH 


WARPETS 


“AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H-PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxtord 
Educational. ; 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examinations for admission, JUNE 27 and 28 and SEp- 
TEMBER 10 and 11. = 

Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Elective courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. En- 
trance examinations, JUNE 27-28, SEPT. ro-11._ Address, 

ARTHUR C.. Boypgn, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and Pk pt hed i Shop 


Individual 


. . 5 . m- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, pes a 
tific ee and pasthess. ote ee peer buiid- 
ing. ress Dr. . E. ck Rid 

Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. oe 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


“oe 


